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Fidelity 


Faithful adherence to ideals has made 


) 


c 
the word “‘Vicrrota’’ the symbol of 
perfection in the realm of sound re- 





production. That same unswerving 
fidelity to worthy principles is the foun- 
dation-stone upon which the Victor has 
built its place of supremacy in the 


schools of America. 


—Quality of performance, excellence 
of workmanship, and perfection of 
mechanism are the ideals attained in the 


manufacture of Victor products. 


ore me i et: ‘. ia, 


—Considerations of merit are never 
sacrificed to considerations of cost. lye, 2? v ee A 

In choosing an instrument for your Ca an \e 
school, be sure it is a Vicrrora! All 


Victor products bear Victor trademarks 
—the picture and phrase ‘“‘His Master’s 





Voice’ and the word ““VicrRoxa’’ stamp 
a talking machine or a record as right 
in every way—artistically, mechanically, 


musically, educationally. 


The Victor Educational Department 
is ever alert to make those records that 
serve the schools in many branches of 
study: Music History and Appreciation; 
Correlations with other subjects of the 
curriculum; Physical Education, Rec- 
reation, and Play; Music Memory 


Contests; etc. 


For further information, consult 
any dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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The World at Play 


Another Playground Donated.—J. B. Cleve- 
of Spartanburg, South Carolina, has 

ed to the city a piece of property to be used 
playground. The Cleveland playground 
ledicated on May 12, when three hundred 
lren took part in a May Festival and three 


sand people gathered to witness the cere- 


Luther Burbank Gives $5,000 to Further 
Playground Movement.—The man who pro- 


| the edible cactus, the Shasta daisy and 
toneless prune realizes that good or bad 
ronment has its effects upon children as 
as upon plants, as was recently proved 
s giving $5,000 to equip a new playground 
s home city of Santa Rosa, California. 
hine, care and plenty of play are essential 
proper growth of children, says Luther 

| ‘lieving that children can no more 
life in the crowded streets 

iy than plants can flourish in a cellar, he 


normal play 
ites more community playgrounds. 


A Practical Gift.—A 
is been rendered by the Kiwanis Club of 


very practical service 


nstown, West Virginia, in presenting to 
| the five playgrounds a first aid kit for 


nergencies., 


Playground Given to Port Chester.—In Port 
N. Y., there is an Italian section where 
k-eyed, sun-browned children spent 

their off moments playing in the 

One day not long ago the Port Chester 


| the director of girls’ 


n Supervisor an 


at the Hall House Settlement in 
sited this section and introduced 

loo and Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
hildren crowded around to play and 
ind mothers hung out of the tenement 


to watch the fun. One old Italian 


grandmother ran out and asked if she might 
join in the game and when the leaders ac- 
quiesced she played with as must zest as any 
of her grandchildren. When the time came to 
say “good-bye” little hands clutched at the 
play ladies’ skirts and the children begged the 
visitors to return some time. 

Today there is great happiness in this dis- 
trict for, as a result of this play party, Port 
Chester’s favorite picnic spot, Purdy’s Grove, 
which is owned by former Congressman Wil- 
liam Ryan, has been turned over by him for a 
playground to the children of the section. 


Progress in Physical Education Legisla- 
tion.—Physical education in all the schools of 
Wisconsin has become compulsory under a 
law made effective on June 27 by the signa- 
ture of Governor Blaine. ‘The law requires 
that at least two and a half hours each week, 
exclusive of daily rest periods, shall be de- 
voted to physical education for all pupils above 
kindergarten grade. It also requires that 
physical education be included in all courses 
taught in the County Teachers’ Training 
Schools. 


cation will be appointed to take charge of the 


A state supervisor of physical edu- 


work. 

The National Physical Education Service 
conducted by the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America reports that thirty-two 
states now require physical education as a 
regular part of the school program. ‘The fol- 
lowing states have enacted laws during th 
past six months: Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Teri- 
nessee and Wisconsin. 


Just by Way of Friendly Competition !— 
Local pride was stirred by the recent an- 
nouncement of the increased number of badges 
sent out in the past twelve months by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
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ssing the athletic badge 
Public Athletic 


League of Baltimor vrites that in 1921 the 


ica to boy sand g 
tests. Dr. Burd f the 
record of badg« throughout the state 


of Maryland, out Baltimore, is as fol- 


lows: 1,707 boys’ | 3,017 girls’ badges. In 
1922, 2,329 boys d 3,301 girls carried off 
laurels. 

The Public Athletic League is certainly to 
be congratulated on this increase. Is there 
another state that « how as good a record 
as Maryland? 

Records of Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America show that the athletic 


badge tests of the Association are being used 
in Mexico, Africa, Canada, Esthonia, and the 
territories of Hawa ind Alaska. 


Health Education Pamphlets.—The Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., has issued a Health Edu- 
cation Series of twelve bulletins which are of 
special interest to teachers. These may be se- 
cured from the Government Printing Office at 
fifty cents. A second series of four bulletins 


has to do with School Health Studies, while a 


third series, known as Physical Education 
Series, consists of two bulletins, The Prepara- 
tion of School Grounds for Play Fields and 


Athletic Events and the Athletic Badge Tests for 


posters, Right Height and 
nd Right Height and Weight 


Boys and Girls. J 
Weight for Boys 


for Girls, may also be secured. 
Single copies of any of these bulletins may 
be secured free of charge upon request ad- 


of Education. Material 
secured from the Super- 


dressed to the Bur 


in quantity may 
intendent of Dox ts, Government Printing 


Office. 


A New Game \ new game, known as 
Mankin Ball, ha cinated on the Houston 
playgrounds. 

Mankin Ball, ac: 
Play of the Recreation and Community Serv- 


ording to the Supervisor of 
ice Association, requires five players and 1s 
played with four paddles or bats and a tether 
ball on a string twelve feet long. The twirler 
stands in the center of a circle having a radius 
of twelve feet, and the other players stand at 
the circumference of the 


equal distances o 
circle. When the twirler gives the word and 


swings the ball, each tries to hit it as it passes 


him. ‘The one hitting the ball three times 
succession wins the game and becomes tl 
twirler of the next game. A player hittin, 
the string twice in succession or missing t!] 
ball before the word is given is out of tl 


game. 


A New Suggestion for Securing Playground 
Funds.—A citizen of Newark, who is mucl 
concerned because of the lack of suffici 
playgrounds and the danger which the chil 
dren of the city are running by playing in the 
street, in a letter to the Newark Evening Nez 
makes the following suggestion: 

“To get more playgrounds so we can keep 
our children out of the way of the ‘leading 
cause’ of their danger (the automobile), | 
would suggest that every organization that 
has the welfare of children at heart get be- 
hind a movement fo give part of all mone 
collected for automobile licenses toward pro- 
viding playgrounds in first-class cities, as these 
are the cities where the most danger prevails 
[f a small part of each license fee were given 
cities it would give a sufficient amount with- 
out increasing taxation.” 


Playgrounds in the Original Plan.—From 
Mayfield, California, comes word that the 
Tichenor Realty Company, in opening up a 
new residence development, set apart land for 
parks and a children’s playground. Before the 
site real estate office was completed, the play- 





ground was equipped and nearly five thousand 
dollars worth of trees and shrubs planted by) 


a landscape gardener. 


An Old New York Landmark Now a Play- 
ground.—One of Old New York’s landmarks 
and the former homestead of one of the wealthi- 
est of the Knickerbocker families is now serv- 
ing as a playground for the protegees of the 
New York Hospital, the back door of which is 
across the street from the homestead. 


For twenty years the Van Buren house, built . 
about 1855, has stood silent and boarded up , 
under its green trees in a neighborhood 0! 7 
shops. Four summers ago, the Van Buren f 
Springler estate gave permission to the Parks a 
and Playgrounds Association to turn the yard : 
into a vacation center for children. About 4 "i 


hundred boys and girls, none of them more 
than fifteen, and many mothers with babies, 
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se the yard all day long. There are free 


mes, swings, slides and a merry-go-round. 
e Parks and Playgrounds Association pro- 
ies leadership. 

(he children register for the playground 
ough the Social Service Bureau of the New 
rk Hospital, where many of them have at- 
led the clinic during the year. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, Playground Season 

Opens with Enthusiasm.—Three playgrounds, 

ended by 1,400 children, marked the open- 

¢ day of Kenosha’s playgrounds. Not only 

dren but also interested parents were pres- 

at all three grounds and a general “ac- 

\intanceship” party took place. The chil- 

n became acquainted not only with one an- 

er but with the various types of playground 

apparatus installed and a number of new 

games, and each one chose what handicraft 

cle he or she would make during the sum- 

er. An official city horseshoe pitching league 

ilso recently been organized, which boasts 

31 members and unbounded enthusiasm at 
Start. 


An Industrial Plant Provides for Its Em- 
ployees.—Increasingly industrial plants are 
setting aside land for recreational purposes. 
Dr. C. L. Ferguson, Medical Director of the 
se Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has 

ten: 
ecently | was appointed on a committee 
ake plans for establishing an industrial 
or playground on a sixty-acre tract of 
along the Ohio River. This ground was 
ht by the company solely for the purpose 
rnishing a playground or camping site 
lor the employees. On the grounds there is 
ttage, and this is occupied by the caretaker 
s family. There is a pavilion, baseball 


md, tennis courts, facilities for volley 


— : ; : 9 
id also benches and swings. 


A Year’s Recreation in Winston-Salem.— 
lhe annual report of the Department of Parks 


ind Playgrounds of the city of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, shows encouraging progress. 
‘he department feels keenly its responsibility 
for the employed population of the city. A 

In of industrial baseball leagues have 
been organized and recreation is being fos- 
tered in the factories. 

| playground has a hiking club, with 
Sa 


ay afternoon outings by groups who 


come together once during the season for a 
hike and a program of games. A Sunday 
School league, basketball league, and tennis 
tournament are popular parts of the program. 

The department took advantage of the 
heavy snow fall last winter to provide places 
for sliding. Four long hills were blocked and 


supervised for the white population and 


two 
for the colored. 

The work was extended out into the com- 
munity through assistance given Sunday 
Schools and other local groups in their recrea- 
tional program. Swimming was taught boys 
and girls at the Children’s Home. 


Playgrounds in Albany, New York.— | wen- 
ty-five years ago, the Mothers’ Club of A\l- 
bany, New York, started a playground, with 
twelve children in attendance. ‘Today there 
are eight playgrounds and last summer forty 
thousand children were in attendance. 

The Mothers’ Club, which is still maintain- 
ing the playgrounds, is not, however, content 
to rest on its laurels. “More playgrounds and 
winter recreation centers are a public neces- 
sity,” says Miss Jean McElwee, Chairman of 
the Playgrounds Committee of the Club. “No 
modern city can afford to be without play- 
grounds and we should have recreation work 
not limited to two months, but for all the 
year, and play centers where older people can 
play in the evening.” 


No Buildings Wanted.— At the most largely 
attended open forum ever held in Rahway, 
N. J., citizens protested against the purchase 
of a certain plot of ground as the site for a 
city hall, but expressed themselves strongly 
in favor of expending $37,000 for the same 
property for park purposes. The ordinance 
making this possible was immediately passed, 
and the city hall can never be erected on this 
site unless the majority of the voters of Rah- 
way so desire. 

The instance in Rahway is indicative of the 
increasing desire on the part of people every- 


where to conserve open Spaces for recreation. 


Once a Cemetery, Now a Playground. 
From Charleston, South Carolina, comes the 
news that an old cemetery has been made 
available for use as a playground, through the 
action of the trustees representing an old 
African society which went out of existence 
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many years ago. Funds for equipping the 
ground will be raised by the Council of Col- 
ored Women, and the playground will be 
turned over to the city Playground Commis- 


sion for supervisio1 


More Playgrounds for New York.—The Bu- 
reau of Recreation of the Department of Parks, 
New York City, announces the opening of a 
number of additional park playgrounds, re- 
creation piers and gymnasiums during July, 
August and September. The fact that last 
year 477 fatal accidents occurred to children 


under sixteen years of age, 50 of them in Man- 
hattan alone, during July and August, has in- 
Huenced the park department in reaching this 
decision. Activities of all kinds, including 


tennis tournaments have been arranged. 
Through the courtesy of Kirkman’s Soap 

Company and the New York Tuberculosis As- 

sociation, moving pictures will be shown at a 


‘a 


number of playgrou 

How One Neighborhood Got Its Play- 
ground.—The Mayor of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
couldn’t see how the city could provide a play- 
ground in a section where it was badly needed. 
But the mothers of the neighborhood weren’t 
discouraged. They formed a committee, se- 
cured the consent of an owner of a vacant lot 
to turn it over for the use of the district, and 
started a neighborhood campaign for funds. 
More than six hundred contributions in dimes, 
quarters and dollars poured in. 

At this stage, the men were called in and 
volunteers with shovels did their part. A 
grandstand was built, apparatus ordered, and 
flowers planted. Now the playground is in 


full swing. 


The Portable Bath in Industrial Plants. 
At the 1922 meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Hygiene and Public 


Baths, Mr. Oregon Milton Dennis, of the Bal- 


timore Bath Commission, described a portable 


bath for use in industrial plants, which would 
utilize waste warm water which every plant 
has, conveying it at small cost to the portable. 

Mr. Dennis described the portable as fol- 
lows. On a floor space 18’ x 18’ erect a build- 


ing with six bath cabins, with possible en- 
largement to meet requirements. Along the 
aisle can be placed any number of wash basins 
for those wanting to wash their faces and 
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hands. The cost of this portable is abou 
$1,500 or $1,800. 

The portable street shower in use in Balt 
more consists merely of T-shaped piping with 
a base or standard to keep it erect, the arms 
having the ordinary circular lawn sprinkler 
placed at the end of the T-base. The water 
is supplied from the fire plug with an ordi- 
nary reducer, which gives it a tremendous ra- 
dius and flow. 

Water Supply for Swimming Pools.— | 
creation authorities responsible for the plan- 
ning of swimming pools will be interested in 
the comprehensive pamphlet entitled Water 
Supply for Swimming Pools, with data on de- 
sign, construction and operation, issued }y 
the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, | 
ana. Several plans for swimming pools are 
given, with details showing equipment for re- 


filtrating and sterilizing the water supply 


A Private Play Room.—Miss Frances Mce- 
Gough, for many years Supervisor of Play for 
Small Children on the Pittsburgh Playgrounds, 
has opened a private play room in Dormont, 


a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


For a Closing Festival.— Mrs. Charles Long, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, has written a 
simple pantomime, using large numbers of 
people, which a number of directors have found 
useful for an exhibition on festival day at the 
close of the summer playground season. Mrs. 


long will be glad to supply details. 


Little Theatre Plays — Among the plays pro- 
duced at the Little Theatre Tournament pro- 
moted last spring by the New York Drama 
League were the following: 

The Rut, by Sara Sherman Pryor; The 7ryst- 
ing Place, by Booth Tarkington; Boccaccio’s Un- 
told Tales, by Harry Kemp; The Revolt of the 
Mummies, by Theodore Pratt; None Are S' 
Blind, by Mark Hollinger ; Under Conviction, by 
J. Milnor Dorey; A Thousand Generations and 
One, by Evelyn E. Keays; Thursday Evening, by 
Christopher Morley; The Crow's Nest, by Wil 
liam Manley; Simon’s Hour, by James Branch 
Cabell; The Clock, by Robert Courtney; The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, by \ natol 
France ; The Little Stone House, by George Cald- 
eron; Will o’ the Wisp, by Doris Halman; 
Torches, by Kenneth Raisbeck; The Pot Boiler, 


con 
idez 
Sank 
rept 
pub. 
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by Alice Gerstenberg ; Three Pills in a Bottle, by 
Rachel Lyman Field; the Monkey’s Paw, by W. 
W. Jacobs; The Mistletoe Bough, by Dorothy 
Stockbridge ; Not in the Lessons, by Mark O’Dea. 


Expanding Usefulness.— Robert Garrett, 
President of the Playground-Athletic League 
)§ Maryland and also a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Playground and Recrea- 

\ssociation of America, recently wrote 

Baltimore Sun of the growth of the work 
of the Playground-Athletic League. During 
1922, 1,708,795 individuals attended the 
League’s activities. Health service, to build 
up physical fitness, was provided for 21,059 
and girls. About 25,000 boys and girls 

the League’s 2,416 organized teams. 


Garrett says: “Taxes are levied for 
schools to teach ‘social efficiency’; they will 
be levied for this new type of play to prepare 


the boys and girls for future citizenship. The 
allegiance of the girl to her dodge ball team, 
the fealty of the boy to his soccer group is 
the same devotion that must be given by each 
to the municipality and commonwealth. Loy- 


ilty to the city and state comes only as one is 
oyal to his home and neighborhood, and this 


is most easily learned as the boy represents his 
group and a continually enlarged one as he be- 
comes more efficient. Traditions and high 
leals have been taught to hundreds of thou- 
sands of participants and those whom they 
represent. 
“The League conducts its activities in the 
public parks, public schools, in churches, in- 
stitutions, private schools and clubs of Balti- 
more and the counties of Maryland. It op- 


ites the Recreation Pier, Catonsville Coun- 
y Club, 24 women’s and girls’ clubs. Its di- 
rector is advisory director of physical educa- 


tion of the Baltimore public schools and super- 
isor of physical education of the state schools, 
lin this way the league is directing the ex- 
tra school activities of the school children of 


the democracy of America is best learned 
ie id's play as he develops skill in con- 
fol ot his body and of himself in the instinc- 


‘lve plays of childhood. ‘The new program 
' 100 square feet per child for play space adja- 


Cnt te 


1e schools eventually may solve the 
vroblem, but the 17 square feet now available 
upplemented by roped streets, new 


play spaces and further development of parks 
if our children are to have their rights pre- 
served and are to become well disciplined, use- 
ful citizens later on. 

“Its task is immense, but it has faith that 
the community will increasingly give its sup- 
port as the needs and aims become clearer.” 


Film Makes Plea for Play.—Sometimes the 
best argument for a given cause is something 
that was not intended to serve that purpose. 
That is the case with a new motion picture 
film, “Penrod and Sam.” When this picture 
was recently seen by representatives of the 
leading national social work organizations, the 
discussion concerning its merits brought forth 
the point that it showed the craving of the 
boy for play. That message “got across’ more 
potently for the reason that the film had been 
produced not as recreation propaganda, but 
purely as an amusing and compelling story, 
which it assuredly is. 

The dramatic action of the film centers 
around what is virtually the playground of 
Penrod Schofield. One of the subtitles enun- 
ciates a good leisure-time doctrine while stress- 
ing the importance of this playground, as fol- 
lows: “Any neighborhood without its vacant 
lot is a mighty mean old place for boys. But 
here was a lot right next door, which Penrod’s 
father owned. Naturally, however, not half as 
much as Penrod did.” 

The film ought to remind parents and adults 
in general of their own craving for play in 
their childhood and should lead them to gratify 
that craving in their own children and among 
the other youngsters of their communities. The 
film should cause them to reflect that play, 
with leadership, will bring even greater pleas- 
ure and lasting benefit to children than their 
own unaided pastimes, especially if the spon- 
taneity and ingenuity, as shown by Penrod 
and his companions, is retained in the organ- 
ized effort. 


Pioneer Pageant of the Northwest.—Page- 
ants in which a number of counties partici 
pate are becoming increasingly prominent. 
State-wide pageants are not infrequent, but the 
action of three states—Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho—in uniting for a mammoth pageant 
portraying the history of that section of the 
country represents a somewhat new develop- 
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ment in pageant 


How the West Was Won was the subject 
of this pioneer pageant written by Dr. S. B. 
L. Penrose, President of Whitman College, 
and produced at Walla Walla, Washington, 
June 6 and 7 vast natural amphitheater 
in the Walla Walla valley. 

The depth of the fore-stage was two hun- 


dred feet, its width five hundred feet. The 
east to west covered five- 
There were 2,200 partici- 
of spectators. Many of 


field of action fro 
eighths of a mil 
pants and thousands 
the actors were the sons and daughters and 
grandchildren of the early settlers themselves. 
Several hundred descendants of the famous 
Indian chiefs were seen in this vivid portrayal 


in the scenes of by-gone days. 


No Accidents in Highland Park This Fourth 
of July.—The 65,000 inhabitants of Highland 
Park, Michigan, went through July 4, 1923, 
without one casualty. This achievement was 
due to the combined efforts of the Women’s 
Club who suggested an ordinance prohibiting 
the sale and use of fireworks, the Council who 


passed the ordinance, the Highland Park Re- 
creation Commission who provided a celebra- 
tion in the form of a pageant, “The Gift of 


Light,” and finally, to the thirty-three com- 
munity organizations which cooperated. 

Representatives of thirty-three nationalities 
participated, many of them in their native cos- 
tume. It was estimated that ten thousand peo- 
ple witnessed the pageant in which approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred took part. 

Preceding the pageant there was a parade, 
the largest in the history of the city, in which 
business interests of the city were represented. 
The use of a large number of motor trucks 


for floats was contributed. 


Open Air Movies in New Haven.—Open 
air movies were a popular feature of the Com- 
munity Service program in New Haven. Pic- 
tures were shown in the streets and in the 
parks without charge to those viewing them. 
Twelve neighborhoods were visited during the 
course of the summer 

As soon as the Community Service work- 
ers arrived in the neighborhood, a host of men 
and boys would appear to put the machine in 
place, erect the screen and make all necessary 


equipment. The cooperation of the Police De- 
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partment and the Park Department, anid of 
the Pathé Film Exchange, made possible the 


showing of the pictures. 


A Worth While Get-Together.—A con mu- 
nity organization get-together is one of the lat- 
est activities at the Houston, Texas, Recrea- 
tion and Community Service. Over eighty 
people who for years have been interested in 
community and civic work, together with the 
officers of the Houston Recreation and Commun- 
ity Service, teachers and members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association were the guests at the Glen 

3rook country club of Miss Florence Ster- 
ling, chairman of the community organization 
committee of the Association. There were dis- 
cussions of community needs and of plans and 
developments. Reports were given by the 
committee chairmen having to do with.com- 
munity dramatics, community athletics, phys- 
ical education and play, and community music. 
Happier Homes, More Neighborly Neighbor- 
hoods, and a Greater and More Beautiful Houston 
were also topics of discussion. 

More and more get-together events of this 
kind are everywhere furthering the commv- 
nity recreation movement and are making pos- 
sible more vital community cooperation and 


relationships. 


A Community Birthday Party.—\\ abash, 
Indiana, recently celebrated its eighty-ninth 
birthday, with more than two thousand peopl 
taking part in the celebration. A very im- 
portant feature of the party was the birthday) 
cake, ten feet long and sixteen feet wide, made 
up of small cakes contributed by the women 
of the community and covered with an icing 
made of a hundred pounds of sugar. Each 
community organization made a contributio! 
to the program in the form of music, a tableau 
or some feature depicting the history of the 


town. 


Playgrounds in a Fourth of July Celebra 
tion Miss Margaret Leighton, Executive 
Secretary of Community Service, Clearfield 
Pa., writes enthusiastically of the particip* 
tion of the playgrounds of Clearfield in the 
Fourth of July parade. 

“We had six cars in the parade and tookt 
third prize, which is a loving cup of the prope 
dimensions of grandeur. ‘This year we ha 
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led—that is, the four playground super- 
rs, the new chairman of the committee 


and I—that it would be fine to have a float 
for each playground. The ward chairmen of 
tw sections took the lead, and their floats 
were ‘sure-enough’ playgrounds. Ome had a 
bathing pool and slide leading into it full of 
children in bathing suits. The other was a 
huge affair, very much built out with all of 
the following equipment in operation: a giant 
stride, a see-saw, a slide and a sand box. 
“The other two were more artistic. One 
was a merry-go-round with chariots and hobby 
horses and a great umbrella in the middle with 
festoons of roses. The prize winner was done 
in rainbow colors with a rainbow from end to 
end and about twenty little girls in rainbow 
dresses. All the trucks and the services of the 
drivers were donated. Every playground float 
had two banners with its name, and the super- 
visor rode with the chairman in his car.” = ~- 


Valdosta’s Play Festival.—It was cause for 


great rejoicing in’ Valdosta, Georgia, that the 
rail hich had been falling for two weeks 


sud vy stopped on the day set for the play 
fest arranged by Community Service. 

e activities of the festival centered 
ibout the court of Miss Summertime who, with 
rtiers, court ladies, heralds, train bear- 
flower girls, proceeded in an effective 


processional to her audience room on the steps 

h of the court house. Here she viewed 
the lances, games, doll carriage parade, 
stilt ‘ing contest, kiddie kar race, tire roll- 
ing contest, flag drill and other activities with 


ich er subjects sought to entertain her 
KO ' Highness.” 


Portsmouth’s 300th Birthday.—Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, celebrated its 300th anniversary 


ha hve-day program extending from August 


“e he chief events were an elaborate pageant 
given three evenings and one afternoon. On 
Sunday, August 19, the opening day, there were 
sacred concerts and a historical address at the 
Pines, a scenic spot selected for the major activi- 
hes. ds for the celebration were appro- 
priate the state, the city, and by public 
subser Dt 
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_A Notable Industrial Band.—The American 
Kollir ‘ 1] 


ills Company of Middletown, Ohio, 
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has been previously mentioned in THE PLay- 





GROUND for doing much to provide recreation 
of a high type for the employees of the plant 
and for the community at large. 

The “Armco” band is making an enviable 
record for itself. Composed of employees of 
the company, in the two brief years of its his- 
tory it has been heard by three different kinds 
of audiences 





those before whom it appears 
weekly in open air concerts during the sum- 
mer, radio audiences, and through music rec- 
ords, a number of selections having been re- 
corded by the Gennett Record Company. 


The extraordinary results secured by this 
band of sixty pieces is due, to a large degree, 
to the high ideals of its leader, Frank Simon, 
at one time connected with Sousa’s band, who 
is now devoting his talents to making one of 
the best bands of the country from the raw 











material of unprofessional musicians with 
whom he, himself, started. 
























Playing at Camping.—The Park Depart- 
ment of Wilmington, Delaware, through the 
local Community Service group of that city, 

















cooperated last summer in a “day at camp” 
plan, the purpose of which was to take the 
children of the various playgrounds and have 























them spend a day away from the city in an 








atmosphere as much like camp as possible. 











The playground at Hagley was selected as 
camp site, and the children were taken there 





in trucks loaned by local business men. Story- 








telling, swimming, games, instruction in build- 











ing camp fires and other camp activities made 
up the program. 











Houston Dedicates Outdoor Theatre to 
Music.—Cowen’s The Rose Maiden served to 
dedicate to music the Miller Outdoor The- 
atre at Herman Park in Houston, Texas. The 
performance was under the auspices of the 
Houston Recreation and Community Service 























Association, represented by its musical direc- 
tor, W. R. Waghorne, who conducted the con- 
cert. The nucleus of the chorus was a small 
choral group, which was expanded through 
appeals to choir directors from the Mayor and 
the music committee of the Recreation Asso- 
ciation. With the exception of a few instru- 








ments, a complete symphony orchestra was 
also assembled. 
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Civic Anthem for Wilmington, Delaware.— 
A municipal anthem is now possessed by Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as the result of a prize 
contest conducted by the Music Commission 
with Mrs. Marie H. Haughey as special chair- 
man. The prize-winning text was written by 
Mrs. Christina Howes Hadcock and the award 
for the setting went to T. Leslie Carpenter. 
The song is entitled Hail Wilmington. The 
anthem, which was adopted by the Mayor and 
Council as the city song, was introduced dur- 
ing the music week and is being used by such 
organizations as the Kiwanis and Rotary and 
by various conventions. The Board of Edu- 
cation has introduced it through the system as 
a part of the regular school work. The an- 
them was also presented under the baton of 
the composer in the concert of the Orpheus 
Club which was directed by Ralph Kinder, the 
principal judge in the prize competition. 


Detroit Choruses in Inter-Racial Concert.— 
Music is being used effectively as a citizenship 
medium by the Detroit League of Male Chor- 
uses as exemplified by a recent program under 
the auspices of the Department of Recreation. 
After a number by the Detroit Philharmonic 
Orchestra The Star-Spangled Banner was sung 
by the combined chorus under Charles Fred- 
erick Morse. Then followed offerings by Rus- 


sian, Danish, Cornubian, Polish and Finnish 
choruses, together with an Italian solo num- 
ber and numbers by a Polish orchestra. The 
choruses united in Home Sweet Home as a 


choral finale. 


Colored Chorus Sings for Church Synod.— 

\s a result of the issuing by Community 
Service of a bulletin on Music Composed by 
Negroes, a chorus of colored people was re- 
cently formed in Hickory, North Carolina, to 
sing for the general Synod of the Reformed 
Church. The organization of the chorus was 
effected by W. J. Shuford, the president of 
Hickory Community Service. Under the lead- 
ership of a member of their own race, Jasper 
Cherry, from one of the nearby towns, these 
singers performed the following numbers: Lift 
Every Voice and Sing (a national anthem), 
Roll, Jordan, Roll, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
Standing in the Need of Prayer, When Jesus 
Came Into My Heart and Lord, I Want to be a 


Christian. 
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California Business Men Adopt Boys 
Band.—In cooperation with the Board of Edu 
cation, Glendale Community Service has o: 
ganized a boys’ band in that California cit 
Howard E. Cavanah has volunteered to co 
duct the band and there will be no fee for 
membership. In accordance with a plan fol- 
lowed by business men’s groups in various 
cities, the Exchange Club of Glendale Cali- 
fornia, has decided to adopt the boys’ band. 
The club members decided to become big 
brothers to the band because of its possibili- 
ties for civic progress. 


Chicago Playground Music Groups Join in 
Festival.—The fourth annual festival given by 
the combined music organizations of the West 
Chicago Playgrounds in Chicago, IIl., was re- 
cently heard on the municipal pier. The 
chorus of 300 children and the orchestra of 
115 were made up of groups coming from six 
different units; namely, those from Dvorak, 
Eckhart, Holstein, Pulaski, Shedd and Stan- 
ford parks. About 3,000 persons heard the 
concert with great pleasure. The only offer- 
ing which did not find favor was that of two 
popular songs played by the orchestra. It was 
the first time that popular music had been in- 
troduced in these concerts and the experiment 
was not successful. L. R. Decker directed sev- 
eral joint choral and orchestral numbers and 
[,, W. Groom conducted separate choral num 
bers. This park group also has the first and 
only park boys’ band in Chicago—organized 
by Christian F. Wiehe, president of the Board. 


Boys’ Band Heard in Elmira Park.—.\s 2 
part of the music week in Elmira, New York, 
The Elmira Community Service Boys’ Band 
gave a concert at Brand Park under the direc- 
tion of Frank E. Hauver. The choir of the 
Ukrainian Church, under the direction of Eu- 
gene Koralishin, also gave varied numbers. 


Anniversary of Adirondack Mountain Club. 

‘The Adirondack Mountain Club in April 
completed its first year. Formed to further 
the interests of hiking, mountaineering ané 
conservation in the Adirondacks, the Club has 
been able to bind together individuals and oF 
ganizations with a common interest. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles of trail slanting 
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ross the Adirondack area from Northville to 
ike Placid is marked throughout its length 
blue Adk. M. C. markers. Five club 
elters are on the trail. 


1 
+ 


\n information bureau on all phases of out- 
use of the mountains is maintained at the 
Club headquarters, 93 State Street, Albany, 
V York 
ttograph album from which prints may be 
ered or to which views of especial interest 


The nucleus of a library and a 


beauty may be sent are among the organiza- 


s activities in its work for “more and bet- 
ter trails and camps” and “more and better 


pers 


Thousands of Playgrounds for Rumania.— 
\Ir. Lewis W. Riess, of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Czecho-Slovakia, who is keeping us informed 
regarding recreational developments in Czecho- 
Slovakia, writes that of the fifteen local Y. M. 
C. A. branches in Czecho-Slovakia, twelve 
e playgrounds. Further, he states that in 
imania plans are on foot to have 5,000 play- 
inds. About 1,180 of them are now well 
on their way to completion and nearly all of 


em have community houses. 


Progress in Warsaw.—Clarinda Richards, 
Field Secretary of the Playground and Re- 
tion Association of America, who has been 

ve of absence with the Society of Friends 


‘oland, has recently been inspecting the 
playgrounds in Warsaw at the request of the 


\merican Red Cross. The Warsaw 

eround is a new municipal playground. 

[he Junior Red Cross helped substantially, 
however, in the equipment of this ground. 


Across the Water.—Mrs. Alice Ingersoll 
Thornton, Assistant uropean director of the 
Junior American Red Cross, who has been 
very closely associated with the playground 
work of the Red Cross in Europe, writes: 
“During the last three years you have shown 


1 
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a kindly interest in the playground work of 
the Junior American Red Cross in Europe, 
and several times published articles written 
by our playground workers. We have very 
much appreciated this encouraging assistance, 
4s well as the playground material which you 
have kindly sent us from time to time. 


may be interested to know that we 
lave sent your playground pamphlets to all 


o> 
— 
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of our field workers throughout Europe and 
that they are being used as the basis for play- 
ground work in Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy and Poland at the present 
time. We have also assisted with playground 
organization in the schools of Vienna, but of 
course the playground idea was not new in 
that country.” 


Law—Not War.—Communities in thirty-five 
states arranged meetings to demand Law— 
Not War, on July twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth, at the suggestion of the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Major-Gen- 
eral John F. O’Ryan has said: “The Ameri- 
can people can end war in our time if they 


get on the job.” 


Speaking at Lund, Utah, June twenty-eighth, 
President Harding said: 


“When you stop to think that, when di- 
vided up, 85 per cent of American taxes, 85 
per cent of the enormous public fund of which 
I have been speaking, goes to the expenses 
and obligations of war and only 15 per cent 
to the promotion of the ideals and practices of 
peace, do you not think we ought to play our 
part, my countrymen, in helping the world to 


abolish war? 


“T want the boys and girls of Utah, as I 
wish the boys and girls of Ohio and Indiana 
and every other State in the Union, to grow 
up believing that their Government has 
reached a point when, in expressing the as 
piration of American people, we will give of 
our influence and our strength and our power 
to help the world do those things which will 
render war less likely to occur among the na- 


tions of the earth. 


“America is ready to play her part in lift- 
ing international relationships to a little higher 
plane, so that we may put an end to the things 
that bow humanity in grief and impose bur- 
dens on the treasuries of nations which they 
can ill afford. Let us have a new hope and a 
new promise and let us be in a position to say 
to your children and their children that life 
is not encouraged for the purpose of sacrifice, 
but for that greater accomplishment which is 
becoming in the eyes of God Almighty.” 











On a Sugar Plantation in Hawaii 


3y HARRIET ESTELLE ROE, 


Welfare Worker—Grove Farm, 


Lihue, Kauai 


“When we goin’ to make some fun again?” 
asked Katherina, Portuguese mother of a large 
family, but always ready to lend a hand. 

“Next Saturday night,” I answered. ‘The 
girls’ club and the boys’ club are giving a show 
together this time.” 

On this plantation, Grove Farm, most of the 
laborers live in a pretty village, called Puhi. 





The Grove Farm Girls’ Club Entertaining Their 

Friends with Song and Miruet Step in the “Old 

Fashioned Garden.” Many of the More Bashful 

Men in the Audience Refused to do More Than 
Look Through the Windows. 


The cottages are new and well planned, each 
with its vard and garden, and the streets are 
bordered with hedges of hibiscus, which blooms 


the year round. There is a playground, backed 
by sugarcane fields which extend to the foot of 
the mountains several miles away, an amusement 
hall where movies and entertainments are given, 
and a smaller building used for home demonstra- 
tion and kindergarten 

The boys’ club is composed mostly of school 
boys with Japanese parents, and a few sons of 
Portuguese and Porto Ricans. They were to 
prepare their own part of the entertainment with 
the help of their leader, while the girls were to 
provide the other half of the evening’s program. 

This time the girls were thrilled with prepara- 
tions for dramatization of a fairy story The 
Princess Muria. Each day at five o’clock, which 
was the most convenient hour for the two or 
three who worked in the fields, they met at the 
kindergarten room to practice. The last week 
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was filled with costume making, and incidentai 
instruction in sewing. The princess was a 
Porto Rican, the prince a Japanese girl, the king 
and queen Portuguese, while the ladies in wait- 
ing and the other princes were Korean, Portu- 
guese or Porto Rican. 

Saturday afternoon a committee of older boys 
came to make the ice cream, for it had been 
decided to add to our funds by selling ice cream 
cones. We borrowed a large freezer from the 
Japanese store, bought sugar and milk at the 
plantation store, while bananas and Chinese 
oranges were donated. This was a flavoring 
entirely new to the workers. The committee of 
girls mixed the ingredients, while the boys did 
the heavier end of the work. They turned the 
freezer until it took two men to move the handle, 
upon which it was considered time to “lick the 
dasher.”” This was done with spoons, by the 
way, and limited to the actual workers, although 
it was rather disturbing not to be able to give a 
taste to the fenceful of school children who were 
watching everything so eagerly. 





Story Hour at the Grove Farm Playground, Lihue 


“UM! um! too much good!” said the first 
taster. “Five cents too cheap,” he added, as he 
recalled the price agreed upon for the evening. 
But it was unalterable, so they carefully packed 
the freezer and adjourned to the hall to set the 
stage and decorate. This latter is delightfully 
easy here, as all we need do is go a short dis- 
tance to the grove at the edge of the village, there 
to fill up the Ford with lovely bamboo branches. 
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situation. The hall was packed 
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ile a few armfuls of red 
iscus blossoms add the finish- 
touch of color. 
This was a Nickel Show to 
ise money for a basketball and 
letic supplies, and incidentally 
give a little recreation to the 
nmunity. Twenty-five cents 
ks big when you are raising 
family of six or more on one 
borers wages, so five cents is 
keeping with the financial 
with all varieties from babes in 
arms to grandparents, of more nationalities than 


re is time to mention. They were clean, too, 
which is one difference between a crowd in these 
islands and in an equally poor group on the main- 
land. The laborers have bath houses, or bathing 
facilities at their homes, and they use them, at 
east on the better grade of plantations. 

The program began with music by the Puhi 
orchestra of strings, led by a young Hawaiian— 
Makahaniole. Then followed a negro skit by 
some Japanese boys. This was interesting, as not 
one of the boys, and few of the audience had 
ever seen a negro nor heard one speak, unless on 
a phonograph. Makeup was the strong point of 
the play, although their own brand of English 
served the boys’ purpose sufficiently well. Pop- 
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ular language here is of the variety known as 
“pigeon.” 

lhe Princess Muria proved the best dramatic 
work the girls have yet done. One can really see 
improvement since those first plays when some 
of the parents feared to allow their girls to take 





The Ceremony of Weighing Babies by the District 
Nurse in Lihue. The Mothers are Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Filipino, Porto Rican and Portugese 


part in such unknown doings. They were a lit- 
Ue suspicious of the haole (white) stranger who 
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Hawiian Girls in a Dash During the Field Meet Held in Lihue 


had come among them and was always doing 
some unexpected things like holding sociables 
for everybody, managing dances or dropping into 
their kitchens and advising them not to feed 
their children coffee. 

A young girl in a bonnet framing her face 
with flowers, sang “An old-fashioned garden,” 
accompanied by the orchestra. They were a lit- 
tle shaky on the verses, as it was by ear, but 
they came in strong on the chorus. The King 
from the play danced a minuet step with the 
soloist while a chorus of eight girls in old- 
fashioned bonnets followed them. Just as they 
were posed all ready to begin and the curtains 
were about to open, Mary was discovered to be 
barefooted. “She shamed to tell you she hadn't 
any shoes,” volunteered the next in line. It 
was no time for words. I remembered having 
seen a pair of white pumps in the dressingroom, 
belonging to the King who was now otherwise 
arrayed. I snatched these shoes and stockings, 
handed them to Mary who speedily put them 
on and the curtain opened. Shoes are not neces- 
sities here and sometimes children have to wait 
till they are old enough to earn their own. 

Sometimes when our stage entertainment is 
over, the young men remove the seats and danc- 
ing follows, but this time electric lights had just 
been placed over the court for volleyball and 
basketball, so the crowd adjourned outside to 
watch a game. The babies and children soon 
wearied, so the mothers went home, and only 
the fans stayed to see the end. Having those 
lights is proving a great addition to recreation 
facilities, as a good many hours are spent by 
the boys in out-of-door fun, where formerly they 
sat around more or less idly. 

On Grove Farm there are more than 150 
Filipino laborers, mostly single men. The few 
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married ones live in the regular cottages, but the 
bachelors are housed in various ways, a good 
many in small rooming houses near a com- 
mgnity kitchen. There is a Filipino boarding 
house Where meals may be had, but the boys 
seem to prefer to do their own cooking. We are 
trying to promote gardening among them, so as 
to induce a more varied diet, as many are in- 
clined to economize on food and to live too much 
on rice. 

Our Filipinos are boyish, no matter what their 


age, and they respond heartily to all varieties of. 


sports and recreation. The boarding house has 
a clubroom for them, with a pool table which is 
much used, while outside there is a volleyball 
court, and a place where the boys play sipa, a 
game that consists of kicking a bamboo ball. 
Once a month they meet with the interpreter to 
talk over affairs. Many who wish to learn Eng- 
lish attend the evening classes in the kinder- 
garten-room. 

Sometimes we attempt dances for the Fili- 
pinos, in Puhi Hall, but the difficulty is to find 
girls. With few exceptions the girls of other 
nationalities will not dance with Filipinos, 
although in many cases the latter are more in- 
telligent and gentlemanly than the other men who 
dance. This is partly racial, and partly due to 
the bad name won for the Filipinos by the early 
importations when undesirables were often sent 
over here. 

For the first dance that we attempted some 
time ago, the Filipino boys did the decorating, 
and made the hall most attractive with arches 
and sprays of bouganvilia blossoms. They had 
their own orchestra of six pieces, and at the 
hour appointed the musicians marched in, took 
their chairs and almost instantly began to play 
their highly accented music. The few girls and 
women that we had been able to secure, with two 
or three Hawaiian girls had been seated for 
some time around the room, but now the place 
seemed full of men and each girl had a waiting 
line. The fortunate boys who could secure 
partners were out on the floor forthwith, and 
the ball was on, before you could collect your 
senses. Three or four haole (white) teachers 
good-naturedly helped out, and they were amused 
at the etiquette. After each dance the Filipino 
took hold of his partner’s little finger, led her to 
a seat, then brought an ice cream cone in his 
hand, presented it, and walked away. They were 


very good about letting the other fellows uav: 
a chance. 

Another time we tried importing Filipino 
girls from a distant plantation. Autos were hired 
to bring over twenty, supposedly, but eight 
Hawaiians appeared, after our boys had had thei: 
hopes raised and were there all wonderfull, 
dressed up. Thinking that the girls understood 
their social duties, we started the orchestra, and 
the usual rush for partners took place. The 
first dance passed, then there were mutterings 
among the girls. It seems that the man who ar- 
ranged by ‘phone for their ‘coming had not 
made it clear that they were expected to dance 
with Filipinos. They didn’t want to dance with 
Filipinos! By this time a few Portuguese men 
had strolled in, and before long the Filipinos 
were sitting along the wall watching their an- 
ticipated partners dancing with outside men. All 
my efforts to get the girls to dance with our boys 
seemed only to make them “hu hu,” so all we 
could do was let nature take her course for the 
rest of the evening. 

Game parties are, on the whole, more satis- 
factory. Last month nearly every Filipino on 
the place came to the hall, and most of them 
entered with great zest into the games. ‘The 
touch ball and dodge ball games were positively 
tense. No one can jump more lithely and con- 
tinuously than a Filipino, and the onlookers were 
in roars of laughter as they cheered the contest 
on. Pinning tails on a donkey was a new experi- 
ence to all, and gave the few women a chance to 
shine. Many helpings of fruit punch and cake, 
left over from the white people’s sociable in 
Lihue the evening before, did their part toward 
the general sociability. 

Socially the different nationalities do not mix 
very well. In sports it is different, as merit 
counts there, and a team is often composed of 
any combination. They all enjoy a movie to- 
gether, or any kind of stage performance, and 
probably that is enough to expect of the adult 
generation. The school children have less race 
feeling, and in two or three more generations 
the so-called melting pot may begin to live up to 
its name. 

Besides the recreational work there are the home 
interests of cooking classes, sewing, nutrition, 
and a kindergarten, and other activities as th’ 


need arises. 
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Community Centers in School Buildings 


By Eva W. WHITE 


General Director Community Service, Boston 


\s an illustration of the curious balances of 
iman thought and action, it can be pointed out 
it in this year 1923, when the mind is sweeping 
toward tremendous and fundamental issues of 
world inter-relationship, thinkers everywhere are 
also coming to two great lines of analysis and of 
action—first, to the intensive study of group or- 
ganization and power on a neighborhood basis; 
d second, to a consideration of what bearing the 
leisure life has on individual development and on 
roup participation in the structure of society. 


y 
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e facts point to the truth that only as neighbor- 


hoods come to function cooperatively with other 


neighborhoods on a basis of wholesome sound- 
ness, intelligence, and vision, can the nation meet 
the challenge of a better municipal order, and it 
has been demonstrated that national strength rests 

efficient municipal units, within which there 


must be a strong citizenship. 
CHkt IMPORTANCE OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


further one must accept the fact that there is 
a kind of fate that influences the individual ac- 
cording to the neighborhood life which plays about 
one. ‘The individual becomes embedded into soci- 
ety through the family, the associations of the 
family, and the reactions of the neighborhood or 


neighborhoods in which the individual has lived. 


a neighborhood of good homes where the tone 
has been high-minded, where thought has been 
varied and rich in suggestion, altrustic in outlook. 
The child that is surrounded by the gray sordid- 
ness of many a neighborhood, that meets the 
cramped outlook, that finds little resiliency in 
thought, starts handicapped indeed. 

There are some neighborhoods that give the 
best to their members, and some that give very 
little; some that are rich, and though beautiful, 
ave few civic or social assets ; some that are well- 
to-do and fine in spirit; some that have scarcely 
anything by way of economic resource, and are 
dull, lethargic, antagonistic, while others, though 
boor, are resourceful and show strong intellectual 
possibilities. 

Neighborhoods are, in a sense, personifications 
t people and present similarities of traits of 


weakness and of strength, and like individuals, 
have suffered from the lack of opportunity or have 
profited by every educational and civic means. 
In other words, there are neighborhoods and 
neighborhoods, and certain it is that neighbor- 
hoods are mighty in their effect on the individual 
and on the functioning of our national forces. 

True as it is that the largest political unit, 
namely our national government, represents the 
highest form of cooperative action and influences 
every small unit in a great degree, nevertheless, 
history has again and again proved that national 
strength cannot be gauged by government action, 
but only by the response of the small units that 
make up a nation. That is one reason why we 
have become suspicious of bureaucracy in any 
form, and why we have come to believe in the 
influence of ties of locale. 

This train of thought has had very much to do 
with the development of the community center 
idea as it is before us today. . There are still a 
few writers and speakers who try to persuade us 
that some extra outside force can pull neighbor- 
hoods up by the bootstraps, so to speak, and push 
them on to the next step of progress. The great 
majority of social movements, however, have real 
ized that our goal of increased happiness and effi- 
ciency can be reached only by the sound develop 
ment of neighborhood life within the neighbor 
hoods themselves, and that one or two backward 
neighborhoods in a community may so center the 
evils of degeneracy as to spread an influence 
throughout a city to the extent of handicapping 
what would otherwise be sound. Bryce points 
this out again and again in his analysis of our 
municipal organization. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE COMMUNITY CENTER 
MOVEMENT 


In this country in the 80’s a group of social 
workers began to put into practice the principle 
that neighborhoods root individual and national 
effectiveness. 

While it was recognized that great truths 
sprang out of their experience—truths that in- 
terpreted the needs and aspirations of people, and 


~* Address given at National Conference of Social Work 
Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1923. 
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while there was interest point that fol- 
lowed the settlement movement in its early be- 
ginnings, it was not until 1906 or 1907 that phases 
of neighborhos xl organization were seen to be 50 
significant that they should be embedded in our 
public scheme of operation, to be supported by 


the people for the people 

Since that time the development has been rela- 
tively rapid. According to the last statistics that 
are presented by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 183 cities and towns now 


have publicly supported community centers opened 
under leadership, and 152 cities provide for the 
use of school buildings 

It is probably not surprising that it should have 
taken fully twenty years from the 80’s before the 
full significance of the neighborhood unit should 
have been accepted, because it is only within the 
last twelve or fifteen years that certain subtleties 
that have to do with the relations of people and 
the reactions of social codes, have been fully real- 
ized. Moreover, the complexity of society has 
been borne in upon us. We see the individual 
caught in a network of motives too far off to 
be followed. We_ see thousands indifferent to 
their privileges of participation in government 
action, because our representative system has 
become removed from the citizen by too great a 
degree. Further, our thought has been molded 
too often by the other person. In a busier and 
busier world there has not been the time for each 
one of us to broaden and deepen our thinking 
through discussion and personal investigation. 

In the fields of labor, manufacturing and com- 
merce, we now see that the individual has been 
submerged under an infinitely intricate mechan- 
ism. Initiative, creative power, has been for the 
few. The many have but to obey directions. 
We have been, moreover, to perhaps too large an 
extent, preeminently practical. Only recently 
has art come to be given an equal place with our 
national necessities 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 


Paralleling these national issues, two other lines 


of thought began emerge into prominence in 
the early 1900’s, namely, the relation of the indi- 
the focus of leisure, free- 
Many of the values 


vidual to the group, and 
will-action, under free time. 
of free time are now fully realized, but we are 
probably just at the beginning of notable develop- 
Intensive studies are 
being made as to the mental power and emotional 


ments in group reactions 


life of the individua well as the analysis of the 
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relations of the individual to group life from th 
angle of deep mental impressions and inner r 
actions. 

What is the overtone of the group that is clear|, 
more and sometimes less than the sum of the 
characteristics that might be arrived at by adding 
the characteristics of the individuals that compose 
the group? It is not uncommon, we know, to sce 
a group do that which no single individual would 
think of doing. Just what the relation of the 
individual to the group is, and what is the influ- 
ence of the group on the individual in total, no 
one knows; but that it is through the group that 
the individual is woven into the web of society, 
barring the rare and either social or anti-social 
hermit type, is certainly true. Further, all that 
there is in the judgment of one’s peers is a 
dominating influence on individual action. More- 
over, it is known that individuals develop a power 
greater often than they seem to have, under the 
influence of a group, while strong persons fre- 
quently fail because of the minus qualities in a 
group which should support them. 


Group ORGANIZATION FUNDAMENTAL TO 
SocIETY 


These facts can be drawn from the heart of 
the experience of group workers. All those who 
have had to do with boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
who, in various lines of neighborhood and com- 
munity work, have watched the natural groupings 
of society, will firmly maintain that group organ- 
ization is fundamental to a sound society. ‘They 
will go so far as to say that training in group 
expression is perhaps the greatest of all educa- 
tional factors. Certain it is that as group life be- 
comes intelligent and progressive, true leadership 
is made effective and there open up avenues tor 
the dissemination of knowledge and for the build- 
ing up of a power of free action which cannot 
but be predicted as an untold asset. 

Through the interplay between individuals on 
the basis of their ties of association ideas and pro- 
grams are accepted or rejected, not because of 
passive acquiescence, but as the result of personal 
thought. Certain it is that if we are not to lave 


e 


mental retrogression, minds must be exercised 
like muscles. Group life is an absolute factor i 
developing the mental fibre of a nation. (:roup 
life, moreover, does not present all its values mn 
the intellectual field. Group organization carries 
with it the full force of friendship and camara- 
derie. And although this presents a great ficld of 
exploration in which those intangible currents 0! 
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pathy and understanding that weld men to- 
ther cannot be reduced to mathematical for- 
ae, nevertheless, again it must be granted that 
ip organization is essential to a_ full 
errence, 
mportant as the root personal ties of the fam- 
re, family life is enriched through the cur- 
s of outside association that play through it as 
result of the participation of its members in 
natural social groups. Without the larger 


life there would be a condition of social 


ing back of the motive of the community 

then, is not only the necessity for localizing 
ge of action of a citizenship on a neigh- 

od basis, but also the need of enriching all 

here is in ties of association. 

lly, as the conception of leisure 1s broaden- 
| the necessity of more free time is brought 
|, the community center becomes more and 


sential. | 


‘nhesitatingly it can be asserted 
community center movement is one of the 
portant that any gathering of people can 

to consider. A brief survey of its 


» of interest. 


NT Day RECREATION CENTER 
aps be said that the community cen- 
it today, is a composite institution 
grown out of the play movement, the 
‘ivic cooperation, and the develop- 
nunicipal lecture courses and munici- 
opportunities. It is a far cry from 
sand gardens of Boston in 1885 to 
ir-round recreation systems of the pres- 
provide adequate outdoor space and ade- 
uipment as well as indoor opportunities 
such facilities as the field houses in 
and the opportunities offered in school- 
onstructed to meet the recreation needs 
and adults. But since 1885 to the pres- 
we have swung through the stages of 
ng play opportunities for small children 
w weeks, to opening up athletic fields, 
rses, tennis courts ; utilizing rivers, lakes, 
shore for swimming and boating for 
season. Not only this, but every age is 
ved not only in spring, summer, and early 

throughout the year. 

er, there has been a marked broadening 
pening of the conception of recreation 
means considering the inner thought and 
sity of exercising those desires and ambi- 


tions which build up public consciousness through 
participation in civic effort, as well as developing 
physical vigor. It 1s now seen that all great move 
ments—economic, social, political—are carried on 
out of the leisure of the people. 

Upon this background, the period between 1905 
and 1912 may be said to be the time when the 
recreation or social center came to be conceived 
as we find it today. About 1905 many thinkers 
began to say that there was need of rallying points 
for local action, and that the recreation movement 
up to that time had included only a segment of 
the possibilities in a program which was to meet 
the needs of the leisure field. Now during 1905 
an enlarged system of recreation centers was 
started in connection with public parks in Chicago, 
where large areas were set aside, and where 
buildings were erected in the various sections of 
the city—buildings which included indoor gym- 
nasiums for both men and women, club rooms, 
assembly halls, lunch rooms, branch stations of 
the public library. From year to year Chicago 
has added to her layout finer parks, more oppor 
tunities for varied activities, better field houses, 
which are larger, more adequate, more beautiful. 

Then came in the idea of opening up school 
houses, not only for concerts, for lectures, and 
for the meetings arranged by Home and School 
Associations or groups of citizens, but for a 
many-sided leisure-time program, with strong 
civic and social emphasis. 

The demonstration that created a decided stir 
in national thought was that in Rochester, New 
York, from 1907 to 1909 under the leadership of 
EK. J. Ward. Mr. 


other cities, and came to the conclusion that the 


Ward visited Chicago and 


schoolhouses should be used not only to meet the 
requirements of the regular school curriculum, 
but should serve after school hours as the neigh- 
borhood social center. His argument was based 
not only on economy of operation, but also on the 
fact that the schoolhouse usually taps the center 
Further, Mr. 
Ward believed in using the schoolhouse as a com 


of population—it is accessible. 


munity center because of the democratic ideal for 
which the American schoolhouse stands. 

On the side of economy the advantage of us- 
ing the schoolhouse instead of erecting separate 
community centers as complete entities in them- 
selves is to be upheld, for with a comparatively 
small additional outlay, extra features needed to 


make a recreation center function as it should can 
be added. The wider use of the school plant now 
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has come to be accepted and has brought about a 
revolution in schoolhouse architecture in many 
cities. Halls with full theatrical possibilities are 
in the new buildings, well equipped gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, class rooms with movable, ad- 
justable desks, so that they can be used as club 
rooms, and with other features which adapt them 
for recreation center use. 

Since 1905 not only has equipment become more 
adequate, but there has been a deepening of the 
social and civic program and the principles of 
management of the center must be carefully ana- 
lyzed, if one is to appreciate how the full signifi- 
cance of the community center has swung forward 
and the part it is destined to play in the future. 
In the first place, the community center movement 
has, in the main, taken its place as an adult move- 
ment. The men and women of the neighborhood 
organize for civic and social advancement. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 


Before opening a center it is customary to 
organize an educational campaign. The project 
is explained to local associations such as the local 
improvement societies, men’s and women’s clubs, 
and church groups. Mass meetings are held. 
I,ocal papers are asked to carry leading articles, 
giving the local plans and the general objectives 
of a center. 

As soon as the educational campaign is well 
under way, a neighborhood association is formed 
to stand back of the center, and an executive 
committee of the association is held responsible 
by the neighborhood for furthering the program 
which is decided upon 

Now the community center must be financed. 
We are concerned in the use of school buildings 
so this question of finance will be mentioned from 
that angle. In many cities where school build- 
ings are used, the light, heat, and janitor service 
only are paid for by the School Committee. The 
persons who are responsible for the management 
must be paid by funds raised by the neighborhood 
association. In other cities, for example, in Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, funds are appropri- 
ated from the tax income to meet the cost of 
management, as well as to pay for light, heat, and 
janitor service. Even this system of paying for 
the cost is seldom adequate, however, and one 
finds in practically every community center all 
over the country that extra funds are raised to 
meet the demand for more instruction, more group 
leaders, enlarged forum program, and so on. 
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These moneys are sometimes contributed from 
membership fees paid into the neighborhood asso- 
ciation or from a central treasury created by the 
giving of entertainments and dances. One finds 
too, much personal service which is given freely 
and which, if it were paid for, would increase the 
total budgets of centers markedly. Then, too, 
many an organization that catches the motive of 
the center as a centralizing force which has the 
power of drawing to itself the many diverse inter- 
ests and objectives which communities develop, — 
organizations like the Kiwanis Clubs, City Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, Church Associations 
give of their talent. They often share musicians 
or lectures and thereby not only add to the re- 
sources of a center but do the significant thing of 
building the center forward as a medium for civic 
interplay. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to stand for 
one form of financing more than another but only 
to point out the fact that the community center 
has become so much appreciated as a civic neces- 
sity that people are willing to tax themselves for 
its support, even though taxes are high, and to 
go even further by giving to it more money from 
their own pockets and much time in furthering it. 
One finds also that whereas in the beginning many 
a superintendent of schools feared that the money 
needed for the day schools would be decreased and 
was therefore not inclined to be enthusiastic, now 
the community use of school buildings is seen to 
be so far reaching an educational enterprise that 
its financial demands are willingly granted. 


LEADERSHIP 


To pass on to another phase,—one of the most 
important considerations regarding the commu- 
nity center is the question of management. In re- 
spect to management we have been through all the 
arguments as to whether the executive of a sys 
tem should be a school man if school buildings 
are used or not, and we have emerged with the 
opinion that the one great necessity is that the 
person who guides the work shall be a_ social 
a person who has the power to develop 





engineer 
the rare art of keeping people in action; who 
never superimposes opinion and program on 4 
community, but who stimulates the community 
to formulate its own desires and to meet its ow? 
needs; who has that something that rests in the 
large, unbiased outlook and is rooted firmly in @ 
belief in folks. Not only the head of a community 
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center system but every leader should have a 
hilosophy that sees the ultimate unity that comes 


from the frequent but often minor contract of 
diverse personal interests and group line-ups. 
This is essential because the program of a com- 
munity center is not valuable because it offers 


activities of such and such a kind but because of 
the tapestry of individual relationship and com- 
munity grouping that result. Fortunately in this 
statesmanlike field of social work one finds 
today remarkable persons in charge of community 
centers who have deep human qualities and carry 
in their personalities those elements which build 
em into the right relationship with life. 
A Mere ProGrRaM oF Activities WILL Not 
SUFFICE 


As to the program,—the vision that the com- 


mun‘tv center presents in the way of drawing to it 
individual enlargement of purpose, and individual 
genius, as well as of building up group power, is 


so far reaching that a great challenge is presented 
in the way of developing the activities that are 
offered. Just a program of activities will not do. 
In the field of leisure action, one finds curiously 
an amazing amount of boredom. Misfit is com- 
mon under free choice as well as under the com- 
pulsion of action. One plays at tennis, one does 
not play tennis. One draws, one does not really 
draw! A meager range of choice in a program 
does not permit adaptation to temperamental re- 
quirements. 

The program of a community center, then, must 
offer a wide range of choice and of experimenta- 
tion in choice. Unskilled guidance too, will drive 
persons away from what might become an ener- 
gizing enterprise. A badly conducted orchestra 
will never give to its members that sense of satis- 
faction which will make them want more. Great 
artists, of course, cannot serve in centers, but cer- 
tainly the leaders in centers should be sincere 
interpreters of that for which they stand. There 
is serving today in a center in America a man 
who is not a Bauer, far from it; he is rather a 
mediocre performer, but music is his life, and 
Irom the sheer force of that something which 
understanding and faith in music gives ; orchestras 
and choruses succeed in doing most creditable 
work and have a continuing history. 

It is not uncommon for forums to spring into 
€xistence and to die. Discussion clubs begin and 
8° to pieces, too frequently because the members 
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have talked themselves out, so to speak, and no 
extra train of thought from a different point of 
view has been brought before them. Surely since 
the forum and the discussion club offer perhaps 
the richest of all educational fields, we must not 
be content with anything but the best, most liberal 
and progressive work. If anyone has ever had the 
privilege of following, over a period of time, re- 
sults in terms of individual outlook that come 
from a discussion club where the members meet 
to think out together some of the baffling econo- 
mic situations of our time, it will be granted that 
through this free discussion there develops the 
true educational aim of related thought more 
surely than through any other method. No form 
of educational procedure is more valuable. 
Therefore real thinkers, men with a message, 
must be brought before discussion groups. ‘This 
is not a hard thing to bring about, great as de- 
mands are that are made on our well known 
exponents of thought, because those who are in 
first rank have caught the values of the center and 
are willing to give their 1ime. 

The community banquets and the community 
socials which a center carries on refresh a neigh- 
borhood. Receptions to public officials bring them 
face to face with their constituents where some- 
thing like a close range of appreciation can de- 
velop. The community festival brings every race 
and every citizen to present their best. Through 
these functions the isolation that can exist in cities 
is broken down. Families become surrounded 
by neighborly friendships while in suburban and 
country areas the townsfolk always have some- 
thing to look forward to and something for which 
to work. When adults organize socials for young 
people, when the adults see that young people 
have out-of-door opportunities and when young 
and old share the same, the ages are brought into 
a relation which is as it should be. 

Not only should a center offer a program with 
some of the values here pointed out, but all in- 
genuity should be used to see that every provin- 
cialism that exists within communities is broken 
down. If a community is made up of several 
races, skill in program making should bring the 
races together. In one center of which I know, 
current events are given as they relate to the 
European situation by representatives of the 
country concerned. This same system also de- 
velops international concerts. Further, not long 
ago the cooperative order.of industry was threshed 
out by the manufacturing interests and an au- 
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dience of workers short, so dynamic and yet 


subtle should the program of a community center 
be that the community becomes permeated with 
its influence and this influence in turn should tend 
to draw all community interests to itself. 

With the opportunity which the community 
center offers for the development of the creative 
we should in time get definite contributions to our 
material for plays, for our music, and for our art 
expression. Surely the community center move- 
ment is fundamental and in accepting the re- 


1 assisting in its development school 


sponsibility f 


boards are adding uch to the effectiveness of 


their day school education, and are also building 
upon their efforts in night school instruction be- 
cause, as the adult f a community are, so, to a 
great extent, are the children. Attitudes of mind 
will certainly be granted as greater than facts and 
adults set very largely those attitudes of mind. 
Moreover, adult education as adult education gets 


its test and its fir velopment according to the 
part that it plays in community civic and social 


enterprise. 


WHAT IS TI FUNCTION OF THE 
( CENTER ? 
In the life ( what place ., the 
community center destined to fill? As an avenue 
for a constant cut t of information; as a means 


for developing dualization of thought 


dge which is so much 


and deepening 
needed, the con ty center stands as one of the 


great agencies. ut-university the univer- 


sity in its power t t every mind or every level 
of attainment 

As a means of enlarging the social experience 
of our peoples by means of the social community 
nrograms that are carried out, it stands without 


1 


a peer. Only last week a reception was held in a 
community centet an eastern city which was 
attended by seven different nationalities and by at 
least three economic groups. 

As an instrument through which persons can 
swing into action to meet local needs and civic 
and social necessities, it is essential to the opera- 
tion of our democratic motives. 

As a great cultural agency its possibilities are 
only just dawning on our comprehensions. The 
very best in every form of art can and should be 
given by the community center. There is no 
limit to what can be developed by the dramatic 













societies, choruses and orchestras. 

Finally, as a means for building up a_back- 
ground in the individual life it holds a unique 
position. Neighbors become neighbors under its 
influence. 

With these statements in mind it may be well 
to apply a critique because the community center 
is still young. It is developing; it is not de- 
veloped. The community center cannot assume to 
be the only social agency. Although it is destined 
to be a tremendous force in progress, nevertheless 
it will not be the one avenue to the next advance. 
Life does not go that way. Its true friends are 
not those who claim too much for it or who try 
to formulate a technique which is dogmatic, crys- 
tallized, for the technique of all community work 
is in the making. Rather are its true friends those 
who admit that the community center is in its 
first stages, that it vibrates pretty much to the 
general level of community consciousness— 
neither more democratic nor less; neither more 
altruistic nor less—but who see its inherent values 
and in the light of those values are alert to build 
into its principles of organization the truths that 
develop from every range of community etfort 
and to give it a setting in relation to other social 
movements. 

The community center will not bring about the 
millenium day after tomorrow; but just as ou 
government centralizes all our action so this tunc- 
tion of our city and town administration 1s des 
tined to be the major coordinating force in com- 
munity interplay. Therefore, as citizens we must 
understand its powers; make every effort to win 
for it statesmanlike and human leadership ot the 
highest order and give to it our full loyalt 


Edward P. Gates, General Secretary, United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, at the Twenty- 
Ninth Convention at Des Moines, Iowa, Jul) 
4, 1923, in his report stated that the first em- 
phasis in the new campaign is upon loyalty of 
the young people to the church, the second 
upon training for service through the activi 
ties of the society and the third upon sending 
the young people into world and community 
service. “It proposes a program of communit) 


recreation. It suggests practical service 10! 
the neglected and unfortunate groups 0! the 


community.” 
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By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


suitor comes to call, 


are many resources by means of which he 


be entertained. 


ay d 
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ell as rich. 


rOla, 


or icé 


He may motor with her, or 
He may be taken to the garden or 


m. And always he may be fed. 
amusements still hold good, even 
oh both the 


lady and her lover may be dull 
[f conversation flags, there is the 


cream. And there are tickets to 


pera, where even the dullest lady may smile 


and where even the most ponderous es- 


may at least call a taxi, and provide flowers 


ndy, 1f not 


rec 


ver, 11 


wit, 


both lovers are poor, but have in- 


telligence and resource, romance may still flourish. 


though the boarding house has no room fer 
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ught) m: 


her 
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the park Books (borrowed and 


iy be read, and all the world dis- 


\n educated though frugal pair of lovers 
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ind a Sa 


ich beneath the bough, with a book of 


ndwich, unless they are too tired, 


worried need little pity from anyone—as 


here 


ideas, 


them wil 


are equally 


louse 
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tor verses, No 
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lig else. 


ss and 
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dreams. But 


Suppose 


testify. 


ie lovers belong te that large 


no training, no resource, and no 
that the Victrola and the 
that the 


privacy for a courting 


unattainable, and 
affords n 
still the park bench, but there is 
ability to discuss them, 
[t is spring, and there is spring 


a desire for happiness. One 


day is over and another looms all too 


are the human urge to escape to a 


how can all this be ex- 


by lovers who have little imagination, no 
and no words? 


ou ever listened to them from a neigh- 


¢ bench? 

“Bullieve me. He wuz some guy. He says 
‘Hello girls,’ he sez, and I sez ‘Hello yourself.’ 
‘And he sez ‘Where you going cutie?’ and I sez, 
[ aint goin’, I’ve been and got back.’ ‘That’s 
what I told him, and you’d oughta seen him. 
€€ looked as though he’d lost his buttons. 


me. I can tell a guy where to get off. 


And he 


And I sez, ‘Bullieve me. 


‘Just watch my smoke,’ I sez. sez, 
‘You’ve said an earful.’ 
You've said it,’ I sez.” 

Sut eventually the anecdotes are exhausted, 
and no conventional phrases, however sparkling, 
What next? 
Never shall I forget the scorn ‘with which one 


were meant to last a whole evening. 


girl answered me when I asked of a certain dull 
couple of our acquaintance. 

“What in the world do they talk about?” 

“Talk,” snorted she. “They don’t talk. They 
hug!” 

With a country club or the matinee—or without 
them, if there is some training in social ingenuity 
—there may be legitimate aids to young people’s 
conversation. But when the occupants of the park 
bench have exhausted their slender stock of words 
and ideas, but still have emotions to spare, they 
indulge in the only activity which occurs to them 
which they can afford. 

Not long ago two young men came to our 
association office on a delicate quest. \With some 
help from us, the information was extracted from 
them that they were apparently in search of wives. 
But how to get them? The girls they met upon 
the street were tough. The young men worked 
in a foundry where they saw no women, and their 
only sources of society, the street, the shop and the 


boarding house, offered them no chances for safe 


and sane romance. They were desperate. As a 
last resort they attacked our office, to be helped 
to meet some girls—object matrimony. ‘We 


even thought,” said they, in a last impulse of self- 
depreciation and apology, “that maybe there were 
two nice girls in a family way, who would be glad 
of husbands, even if we haven’t much money.” 
No cross 
They 
submitted to examinations of their mentality and 
their bankbooks. 


Could any Sir Galahads offer more? 
questions discouraged their persistency. 


Both were slight but satisfac- 
tory. What could any philanthropists do but 
promise introductions ? 

Such are the anomalies of human nature, how- 
ever, that the few girls whom we knew who were 
indeed in need of honest young husbands, refused 
even to look at the well-meaning suitors. Like the 
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rest of us they hated pity and they showed con- 
siderable spirit in refusing even an introduction 
to men who might have felt that their company 
was a favor conferred. But some other proteges 
not in so embarrassing a situation, announced 
themselves as ready to meet any young men who 
cared to call. Despite our assumed nonchalance, 
a sixth sense told them that something interesting 
was afoot. The club parlor was selected as the 
place and Thursday evening as the time. Prompt- 
ly at seventy-thirty the bell rang, and two 
dumb young men, eager for romance, were pre- 
sented to a group of girls as eager and as speech- 
less. Had they been rich, there might have been 
a theatre party or a supper. Had they been re- 
sourceful, there might have been parlor games, 
music, or lively conversation. But they were 
neither. There was no room for dancing, and no 
music. Nor was there any desire to dance if there 
had been, for no girl cared to dance with any 
but the guests, and these were only two. Silence, 
utter silence. In desperation, the matron who had 


themselves for a few 


considerately left them t 
minutes, was recalled. Only she could force 
answers from shy young swains by endless ques- 
tions, and yet not at the same time invoke the 
jealousy of the girls by such a monopoly of the 
conversation. Suffice it to say, that after several 
calls, by some means or other two of the more 
determined girls were wearing rings and making 
preparations for their weddings. How was it 
done? Surely not by words. And how would 
it all have ended, had not the club doors been 
open to them, had not the matron been ready for 
first aid to the speechless, and had not the char- 
acter and intentions of the young men_ been 
avowed as “honest” before the calls began? 

Some weeks ago there fell into our hands a 
letter whose obscenity was almost past belief. It 
was written by a young workman to a girl under 
our guardianship, and since its indecency was so 
flagrant, it seemed to justify an investigation. The 

i 
but as he entered the office, even those of us who 


young man responded promptly to our summons, 


are somewhat accustomed to inconsistencies in 


conduct, stared at him in surprise. Instead of a 


ruffian, there stood a rosy-cheeked boy, carefully 
dressed in his best clothes for the call, and with 
his mouth drawn down to a suitable Sunday ex- 
pression. Fearing lest we had the wrong man, we 
placed the letter before Mike. 

“Did you write it?’ we asked 


“Yes, lady, I di aid he. “I hadn’t oughta 
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done it, but she was the only girl I had, and she 
went with another feller.” 

No other explanation could he give. His gir] 
was a flirt. He was angry with her, and he told 
her so in the only words he knew. 

“What good did you think such a letter would 
do?” we asked. 

“IT was mad,” he answered simply. 

“Where did you hear such words?” 

“I work with a steam-fitter all day, just us two. 
He says those words, so I said ’em. 

“Why don’t you get another girl, instead of 
insulting this one?” we inquired. 

‘Because I don’t know any, and I liked that 
one.” 

“Do you expect any girl to come back to you 
after a letter like that?” 

“She would if she liked me, but she don’t,” he 
said sadly. Silence. Finally after some study 
of Mike’s disconsolate face we ventured: 

“Mike, you sound as if you were lonesome, so 
lonesome that you did not care what you said.” 
Quickly he leaned over the table with the first 
sign of life in his eyes. 

“Lonesome, lady, you’ve said it. 
what I am. I don’t know anybody else, and I 
liked that girl.” He stalked out of the room with 
a lingering sidelong glance at his enchantress who 


Lonesome is 


sat outside. 

Did we imagine it, or was there a flicker of for- 
giveness in her eyes, as he gazed miserably at her? 
Had she merely meant to administer a rebuke as 
preface to a later pardon? Did she really under- 
stand, as well as we, that his furious jealousy was 
a tribute to her hold on him, and that his words 
were a mere accident due to the fact that he had 
no legitimate language of emotion? If a man 1s 
wretchedly angry, he must express it somehow, 
and to a woman it must be in words. Since any 
fine phrases of passion are unknown to him, he 
must use the only forceful words in his vocabu- 
lary. Mike’s confused obscenities were an at- 
tempt to express a jealousy as overwhelming as 
Othello’s, just as “Shake a leg, chicken” would 
be his way of saying, “Come into the garden, 
Maude.” 

Recently I was honored by an invitation to be 
a member of a committee to provide instruction 
for working girls—girls ot intelligence but n0 
social training in American ways. Various plans 
were suggested for filling the gaps in their edu- 
cation, but with the memory of many awkward 

(Continued on page 356) 
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RecreationinCentral Europe 


Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, who has long been 
ssociated with the recreation work of Los An- 
seles, California, and who is traveling through 
‘urope studying the recreation situation, has 
ritten most interestingly of the activities which 
he is seeing. 

“In Jugoslavia there is much interest in 
sports, though organized playgrounds have not 
At Zagreb, the Junior Red 
Cross is working hard to secure a playground. 


developed very far. 


[| went out to several fields where the boys and 

ing men were playing football. The Sokals 
are more active and have gone further in their 
recreation life. From Zagreb, I went to Split 
(Spalato) where I found the interest in a social 
center quite American. The Mayor of the city, 
his wife and many leading people were thrilled 
over the idea of a playground. The city gave a 
Meetings were held 
at which I spoke, | conferred with a number of 


splendid piece of ground. 
people, wrote articles for the papers, provided 
some funds and helped in the planning of the 
grounds. 

“Next we went to beautiful Rufusa, where the 
old city wall is being used for a playground, the 
Junior Red Cross having provided the equipment. 
The Women’s Club, the Minister of Education, 
the Sokal leaders and the city authorities are all 
helning. They hope to have a social center in two 
rooms. They need only the money. 

“There is much enthusiasm in Dalmatia—they 
have the real idea and will eventually have a rec- 
reation system. 

“Our next stop was Sarajevo, where they had 
a big meeting with the Minister of Education, 
representatives of the mayor, Women’s Club and 
the Sokals. Again I talked on recreation, and 
while there I went to see the Mayor, who gave two 
pieces of The Mayor, a Turk, is gen- 
uunely interested. I went several times with a 
committee to look over the ground and plan for 
its equipment and use. The Sokals, who had just 


ground. 


finished a training course, gave a demonstration 
in our honor. ‘The Boy Scouts and the Girl 
scouts, which are strong, flourishing organiz- 
dons, also gave a demonstration. All these groups 
heed leadership, and everywhere I talked on this 
yect 


“At Belgrade I went with the Comptroller and 
ister of Education to see the splendid piece 


ground 


which had been given. It is well 


located and will take little to make it useful. | 
suggested tennis courts and a small children’s 
playground as a beginning. They hope to have 
it ready in a few weeks. There was much foot- 
ball being played, and there are many large open 
spaces which might be used for sports. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little organization. There are 
several small grounds where children play with 
their nurses, and all the parks are used, but there 
is no leadership. I talked with the king about 
recreation and he was very much interested. 

“In Macedonia I spent five days at Miss Mann’s 
school, where American ideals of recreation are 
being put into effect. There are walking clubs, 
football and other sports. 

“At Ucles, I found a courageous attempt on the 
part of an English nurse in a hospital to make a 
playground for the sick children. At the school 
at Vragna, of which Miss King and Miss Mather- 
son are in charge, I found much attention paid 
physical education. 
the effect of it. 

“In Jugoslavia I found interesting walking ex- 
cursions, boys and girls led by their teachers to 
historic places—real pilgrimages. I talked with 
the teachers in both these schools on the value of 


The boys and girls showed 





recreation and at Monoster, in connection with 
Miss Mann’s school, they are going to use a church 
as a recreation center. I went with them to see 
it and suggested a few activities which they 
might have—dramatic clubs, a library, debating 
societies, mothers’ clubs, and a Sokal meeting 
The people are interested. 
Red Cross director was with me in Monoster, and 
we planned two playgrounds which, with the 


place. The Junior 


recreation center, will be a good start. 

“In Rumania football, tennis and walking are 
the most popular forms of recreation. Most of 
the young men are in the army and of course get 
that kind of physical exercise. I wish something 
could be done to turn their minds to peace time 
recreation. I saw two big army parades in the 
two weeks I was in Bucharest. The Junior Red 
Cross is doing some work here. The Y. M. C. A., 
too, has a program of physical activities, including 
excursions to places of historical interest. 

“In Sofia there is a great interest in sports— 
on half a dozen fields they were playing football 
—and there are many small children’s play- 
grounds. ‘There are wonderful public baths in 
Sofia which are always crowded. Yesterday I 
had an audience with the new young king and 
his sisters, and I sent them the last of THE PLay- 
GROUND magazines you sent me. They are greatly 
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interested, and I hope we shall get the govern- 
ed at the wonderful pro- 
gress this country has made in the last thirty 
years. I have visited the schools, kindergartens 


1 


ment to act. I am surpris 


\rts and am delightea 
The King and 


his sister are fine, intelligent young people, with 


and the Academy of Fin 
with the work which is being done 


high ideals and a great desire to advance their 
country in the arts of peace 
At the American | at Samokav, where I 


spent two days, they giving much attention to 


1 


athletics, and here in Sofia they 
re there are walking clubs. 


are forming foot- 
ball leagues. Every 


I met two clubs returt1 from Mount Rilo mon- 


astery. They had hiked many miles and seemed 


very happy. The people of the cities are always 
making excursions to the country, generally on 


foot. The whole will go, sometimes with 


a cart filled with children too small to walk and 
with their lunches a very pretty sight, the 
peasant costumes are so gay and attractive. 

“IT am having a most adventurous time in these 


little Rumanian countries. Everywhere I find such 


kindness—people alw ready to help me find 
out what I want to know, from the kings and 
queens to the humblest peasants. I was invited 
by the King and Queen of Serbia to attend a royal 
concert at the palace and had everything done 
for my pleasure and comfort. I had a special 
audience with thet hey are fine young people. 
It is so interesting to see these young people at 
the head of these ni Id countries. 

“The King and O of Rumania invited me 


Sateen mene) 


to luncheon with thet t the palace. The Queen 


is one of the most itiful and intelligent women 


in Europe. The King was very courteous to me 
sent me an t to the diplomatic grand- 
stand to see the review of troops on the national! 
holiday and s of his admiration for 
America and At 
Note Mrs. R é furthe nformation in the 





Recreation in Milwaukee 


The Extensio1 Yepartment of the Milwaukee 


Board of School Directors has issued the follow- 


ing concise statement of its activities: 
Eleven Social Centers 

General Activit 

Reading \thletic Games 

Table Games Gymnastics 


Bilhards Hot and Cold Showers 


RECREATION IN MILWAUKEE 





Reed Work 
China Painting 
Manual Training 


Industrial Classes: 
Cooking 

Sewing 

Millinery 
Handwork 


Mechanical Drawing 
Cx »bbling 


Clubs and Miscellancous Classes: 
Glee Clubs 
Minstrel Groups 





Bands 

Orchestras 

Mandolin Clubs 
Dramatic Clubs 
Parliamentary Law Classes 
Civic Clubs 

Mothers’ Clubs 
Dancing Classes 
Citizenship Classes 
Public Speaking Classes 
Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Camp Fire Girls 
Checker Clubs 
Debating Clubs 


Neighborhood Features: 

Saturday Motion Picture Matinees for Children 
Wednesday Evening Entertainments 

Saturday Night Socials 

Father and Son Celebrations 


Mother and Daughter Celebrations ") 
Thirteen Summer Playgrounds In 
Forty-three classes in English and Citizens! _ 
for New Americans — 
Three Evening High Schools = 
One Summer High School - 
Four Summer Elementary Schools — 
An all-year-round City Athletic Progran ues 
ear 

to 


> Ot 
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Sports Conducted in 1922-23: 






58 Outdoor Baseball Leagues 
4+ Track and Field Meets 
4+ Swimming and Canoe Meets 


















66 Football Leagues Vi 
316 ‘Teams 
600 Entrants tour 

5 Skating Meets 8 Teams Ing s 

1 Hockey League 31 Teams as tl 

7 Basket-ball Leagues 61 Teams 

4 Indoor Baseball Leagues 1250 Entrants C3 n 

1 Soccer League 4 Teams 














Using Music as a Healing Force 
Part I] 


S. CLARK 


$y KENNETH 


the foregoing part of this article there were 


some of the experiences of Mr. Wil- 
Van de Wall i1 


oducet 


1 musical therapeutics, as des- 


by him in the pamphlet Music in Correc- 
nstitutions. ‘There now follows a consider- 
of his investigations in the field of treating 


e patients through music. ‘These investiga- 
re narrated in the pamphlet Music as a 
‘ental Discipline. 

is pamphlet are on hand at the office of the 
wr the Study of Music in Institutions, 
Street, New York City. 
that committee that Mr. Van de 
Mr. 


le Wall’s paper of the above title, was read 


A number of copies 


mittee Tt 


It is as 


1S 
Kast lath 


lirector of 
is carrying on his experimental work. 


eeting of the American Occupational Ther- 
\ssociation and it has been reprinted from 
\rchives of that organization. It therefore 
e endorsement of that branch of the medical 
ssion. The observations upon which the 
was based were made at the Central Islip 


Hospital for the Insane. 
Van de Wall that 


which prompted him to apply music as 


relates some of the 

bringing about mental discipline in 
ils were inspired by an address delivered 
Dr. F. J. 


ing with the latter’s thinking, music as a 


Dutch psychiatrist, Soesman. 
enforcing mental discipline is primarily 
with the increase of the power of re- 

on the part of the threatened individual. 

de \Vall’s experience has proved that 
decidedly beneficial behavioristic in- 
he average prisoner or patient. Music 


hysically and mentally disabled patient 


ntary, 


more or less full, integration 


normal adjustment to environment. 
(E PATIENT TO CONCENTRATE 


le music with the striking rhythm 
ruction of the kindergarten type is 
ne of the most successful, fascinat- 
all types of regressed minds, as well 
childish minds and even to 


What 


According to this 


e and 
developed musical instincts. 
more than this? 


it stimulates to action, it 
temporary rejection of abnormal habits, it 
to be 


It does these things 


director, prompts to 
over- 
comes inhibitions, it causes sound inter- 
preted in terms of reality. 
» convincingly that many a patient absolutely 


S( 


discards his abnormal actions; for a while he 
leaves his prison of fantasy and joins with an 
appearance of pleasure in the happy singing or 
dancing of a kindergarten ditty, even when he has 
fancied himself to be the incarnation of the Lord, 
of Wales. To The 


singing or acting of Good Night, Ladies has done 


or the Prince illustrate : 
for many a praecox, maniac, psychopath, senile 
or other type of patient that which medication 
treatment of whatever type, or segregation has 
seemingly failed to achieve. The mere jingling 
on a “tin can” piano of such real miracle tunes 
has brought about the flocking together of many 
of the insane, who had indulged in anti-social be 
havior, apparently unable to show any prolonged 
purposive thought or action. 

Another point made by Mr. Van de Wall is 
that music as a sensory stimulant awakes emo- 
tional desires and prompts the individual to seek 
“That 
‘why we find music utilized 


supplementary sensorial experiences. is 
the reason,” says he, ‘ 
in those various resorts where food, liquor, hu- 
man flesh and all methods of excitements are for 
sale. Music accentuates all the temptations and 
to the 


mental and physical action. 


cravings nth degree and compels to 


Music InciteEs To ACTION 


“This is the immense dual power of music: it 
can push one along and down the path of perdi- 
tion, and it can also start one on the ascending 
It is in this regard that music 
It is 


road of salvation. 
shows its greatest therapeutic potentialities. 
these we wish to utilize. Take as an example 
the woman resolved not to go in to the next dance. 
She hears the first strains of a fox trot and she 
is on her feet before she realizes it. Look for 
instance at the man who objects to signing up 
for the navy or contributing to the liberty loan. 
As soon as the band intonates The Star-Spangled 
Banner away he goes to the desk and signs up 
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almost before he reall ows what he is doing. 


It is just this way with innumerable patients. 


| 


There was my old, senile, gray, patient-friend, 


} 


Mrs. Olivia, let me call he1 She had just em- 
phatically declared to me that she was not going to 
dance or sing or do anything for me, because I 
seriously by not shaking 
She kept 
herself tight in her armchair as the music started 
teeth to be even more sure. 


had offended her ver 


| 


her hand first, as I entered the ward. 
and then clenched he: 
But two bars of a Creole folksong were sufficient 
to bring her to her feet; she jumped up with a 
snarl, and joined the oup of singing dancers, 
unable to resist the inviting rhythm. 

“Music, then, incites the display 


inasmuch as it is 


of energy. 
Therefore my point of view is: 
the aim of occupational therapy, in general, to 
get the patients busy, use music as a general stim- 
ulant to make the patients do all kinds of work 
themselves. Do not submit them to the passive 
enjoyment of beautiful strains solely, but utilize 
created by the 


Do not expose 


the favorable mental situation 


music and do not let it slip by. 
them to wonderful concerts only, which stir up 


all kinds of emotions and desires and plans with 


1 no outlet in reality, as 
Our ob- 
ject is to bring music to the hospitals as an activ- 


no directive purpose an 
such conditions are more apt to depress. 


ity by the patients for the patients.” 


GROU!I INGING USEFUL 


Here again, as in the correctional institutions, 
group singing has proved to be the most practical 
and fruitful form of music making in the wards. 
The director welcomes solo effort providing that 
it is not an expression of egotism which would 
drive the patient to make a fool of himself. High 
artistic standards are a secondary consideration 
because it is the mental effort which counts, and 
often the number is 
therapeutically of much less importance on ac- 
routine and training than a 


artistic rendition of a 
count of previous 
crude attempt to reach out for a new achievement. 

While the musical activity may be in many in- 
stances a constructive stimulant, in acute cases 
keeping up the fighting spirit, it also works in 
many cases of a hopelessly chronic nature as a 
soothing, beneficial stabilizer, a very God-send. 
In this respect music causes two widely divergent 
reactions, each beneficial in its own way. It is a 
pathetic, says the director, but at the same time 


very satisfactory experience to see and _ hear 


AS A HEALING FORCE PART II 


groups of old chronics in great happiness, partici- 
pating in our musical frolics. 

As to the disciplinarian influence of music on 
group behavior the director relates that it stopped 
fighting in the dining-room, and also in the ward 
between two belligerent women who were pre 
vented only by the interference of their attend 
ants from engaging in a boxing match. How 
ever, as soon as the director started the musi 
they smilingly assumed their characters as part 
ners. 

Just as physical drills bring about discipline, 
so does Mr. Van de Wall find that mental disc: 
pline can be induced by music even if the latter 
is only rhythmic hand-clapping. This he often 
asks for because it means the least demand 


mental effort in obtaining cooperation. 
Music RENEws Op TrEs AND OLD ENERGIES 


Music of the preponderatingly aesthetic type 
and folk dances attend to the education of the 
rational will and are a school of mental disci- 
pline. Music registered once in the meuxtality, 
acts when sounding again, even after years, as a 
powerful memory incitor, a veritable psychic 
lever. The strain of a formerly heard composi- 
tion of any type, from a whistled tune to a sym- 
phony, may bring about the sudden recollection 
of the most intricate detailed experiences with 
their original effects. And it does not end with 
that. These old associated and interwoven men- 
tal elements, rolling into consciousness like a sud- 
den tide, carry along with them others of pleasur- 
able or displeasurable qualities, all bound by com- 
mon ties, causing and enabling the self to live 
again in the setting of youthful experiences, where 
reality was still contacted by them. And the mir- 
acle happens: energies, long believed to be ex 
hausted, are noticed activating, rejuvenating the 
self again, proving by this that they have been 
only hemmed in. Here we tap another therapeutic 
source which may be utilized to a greater extent 
in the various attempts at restoring the mental 
equilibrium of many a patient.”’ 

Mr. Van de Wall some time ago told the 
writer of one such experience in utilizing set 
sory expressions with therapeutic effect. Ths 
experience concerned a Russian who had former!) 
been a musician but could no longer make a sing: 
ing tone. Mr. Van de Wall acted upon the prt 
ciple that we are not to say that when a pers0 


does insane things it is because he is out of 5! 























































































USING MUSIC AS A HEALING FORCE PART II 


head but are rather to find what are the causes 
that created such action. He sought to look into 
he period of the Russian’s early youth before 
insanity had developed. He won the patient’s 
onfidence through talking with him and getting 
m to tell his story. Later he played at the piano 
ertain Russian songs that the man might have 

wh 1n 


his youth. He wanted these songs to 


in the man’s mind his life connected with 
Next, Mr. Van de Wall began to 
some of the songs, purposely singing them 


and incorrectly. 


se SOnYS 


The Russian’s immediate 
was to show the director wherein he had 
nounced the Russian words — incorrectly. 
Mr. Van de Wall’s persistent errors in 

so irritated the Russian that he wished 
w the right way of singing these songs. He 
burst forth into song with a tone of real 
Indeed, he sang for about an hour. To- 

the end of the period his mood of exalta- 
lisappeared and eventually he was in the 
non-vocal state as at the beginning. The 
did not tell him that he had actually sung. 
w, this patient was suffering from an infer- 
comple Xx He 


the institution, and that he could not get 


utside of it 


felt that he was depending 


That was just the opposite 
vhat the authorities wanted him to feel, since 

could get him into the mood of fighting 

dismissal, he would be on the road to a 
cure. Within the man’s mind there was a con- 
t. One part of him wanted him to sing, while 
her did not. ‘These conflicts are what con- 
tribute to insanity. A way to eradicate them is 


cause the patient’s mental attention to be fo- 


cused upon the days preceding the insanity. This 
method was used through the medium of music. 
de Wall carried out the Russian’s re- 


that certain songs be brought to him. He 
sang these and all the while Mr. Van de Wall 
tal him about the experiences that these 
igs recalled. The eventual result was that the 
an finally asked Mr. Van de Wall to help him 
secure his release from the asylum. 
sic A WONDERFUL EVANGELIST 
The final point made by Mr. Van de Wall in 
is that music is a wonderful evangelist. 
spheres of personal and social happi- 
mtentment, delicious feelings, wonder- 
thoughts, new hopes and joys, which turn the 
ind in friendly fashion toward the one who 


ss I musik 


2 


Summed up technically the method is stated as 
follows: Mental disorder is a lack of balance be 
tween internal and external contending individual 
and environmental forces. Occupational therapy 
aims to restore this equilibrium through readjust- 
ment by means of mental and physical work. 
Music as a sensory stimulant incites discharges 
of mental and physical energy, causing certain 
patients in a state of mental unbalance to make 
a temporary adjustment by which the normal bal 
ance may in time be restored. 


In another article in which Mr. Van de Wall 
has described his first musicale in an insane ward 
he reports his initial state of mind as one almost 
of fright. For example, says he: “I remarked 
that | had heard among them some wonderful 


voices. Would not someone in turn be so kind 


as to sing a solo?) Whereupon a lady sang from 
the opera Samson and Delilah with a deep alto 
voice, accompanying herself. A little exaggerat- 
ing the soft and the loud and the up and the down, 
she was otherwise very talented. I was wonder- 
ing, ‘Is she really—’ when she spoiled everything 
by whispering in my ear that she really belonged 
in the White House, being the President’s wife, 
and asked me if her piano still was kept in tune 
there. 


“This upset me again. And hurriedly we sang 


Smiles, and many other songs. A patient offered 
to play the piano, and this she did very well. She 
told me she had played for years in a ten-cent 
store. If | had a job for her again she would 
play day and night for me. And indeed later on 
she did get back again in the ten-cent store, and 
there she told me that her mind and spirit revived 
from the day she met somebody who believed that 
she was normal and allowed her to be profession 
ally active.” 


As the last note of the musicale died out it was 
quiet in the ward. The director describes the 
finale as follows: “An old mother came to me. 
‘Are you married ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 
and gripping my hand she pressed it, adding, 


‘Go to your dear wife and little ones and tell them 


‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Have you 


little ones?’ ‘Mine are gone, she said, 


that this was the end of a perfect day for us 
miserable patients, because we found the soul of 
Go home now 


a friend we have made. you be- 


long to them. ‘Thank them and kiss them for me. 
But let them send you back many times. 
back !’ ” 


and soul of the hospital inmate. 


Come 
That is what music means in the life 
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Pleasures 


the Ready-made Entertainment of the Twentieth Century 


By Atpous HUXLEY 


nt our civilization 
dangers—wild men, 
it wars bring after 
ers are those 
thin, that threaten the 
ind estate of contem 


1 mK \dern civili- 


whicl 
.uto-intoxication, brews 

wn bowels, few, it seems to 
vhile none appears more 
us and appalling thing 


‘pleasure.’ ‘Pleasure’ 


etween inverted commas to 


real pleasure, but the or- 
illy known by the same 
it nightmare visions the 
ery man of sense and good 
work. But I would rather 
lay at a government office 
lead a life of ‘pleasure’ ; 
prefer to write a million 
Veal 
dern ‘pleasure’ arise from 
of organized distraction 
ssively more and more im- 
time when people indulged 
ractions requiring the ex- 
In the 
royal person- 


ntellectual effort. 


for example, 


tiers took a real pleasure in 


ermons (Dr. Donne’s, for 


emical disputes on points or 


Part of the entertain 
ince Palatine, on the oc- 
with James I|’s daughter, 

mentation, on I forget what 
between the amiable Lord 
i troop of minor Cambridge 
feelings of a contemporary 
ersity were to offer him a 


vere not the only people who 
pleasures. In Elizabethan 


gentleman of ordinary cul- 


ture could be relied upon, at demand, to take his 
or her part in a madrigal or a motet. Those wh 
know the enormous complexity and subtlety o1 
sixteenth century music will realize what thi 
means. ‘To indulge in their favorite pastime ou 
ancestors had to exert their minds to an uncor 
mon degree. 

Even the uneducated vulgar delighted in plea 
ures requiring the exercise of a certain intel! 
gence, individuality and personal initiative. They 
listened, for example, to Othello, King Lear ai 
Hamlet—apparently with pleasure and compre 
hension. They sang and made much music. And 
far away, in the remote country, the peasants 
went through the traditional rites—the dances of 
spring and summer, the winter mummings, the 
ceremonies of harvest home—appropriate to each 
season of the year. Their pleasures were intelli- 
gent and alive and it was they who, by their own 
efforts, entertained themselves. 


DISTRACTION WITHOUT PARTICIPATION 


We have changed all that. In place of the old 
pleasures demanding intelligence and _ personal 
initiative, we have vast organizations that provide 
us with ready-made  distractions—distractions 
which demand from pleasure-seekers no personal 
participation and no intellectual effort of any sort. 
To the interminable democracies of the world a 
million cinemas bring the same stale balderdash. 

There have always been fourth-rate writers 
and dramatists; but their works, in the past, 
quickly died without getting beyond the bound- 
aries of the city or the country in which the} 
appeared. ‘Today, the inventions of the scenario 
writer go out from Los Angeles across the whole 
in the 


world. Countless audiences soak passivel\ 


tepid bath of nonsense. No mental effort is de 
manded of them, no participation, they need onl} 
sit and keep their eyes open. 

Do the democracies want music? In thie ' 
days they would have made it themselves. ‘0% 
they merely turn on the gramophone. Or i! the} 
are a little more up-to-date they adjust their wit 
ysten 


less telephone to the right wave-length at 


* Courtesy of Vanity Fair 


































A RECREATION FROM MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


to the fruity contralto at Marconi House, sing- 
The Gleaner’s Slumber Song. 

And if they want literature, there is the Press. 
minally, it is true, the Press exists to impart 

But its real function is to provide, 





rmation 
e the cinema, a distraction which shall occupy 
mind without demanding of it the slightest 
rt or the This 
it fulfills with 
It is possible to go on 





fatigue of a single thought. 
ction, it must be admitted, 
extraordinary success. 
years and years, reading two papers every 
rking day and one on Sundays, without ever 
e being called upon to think or to make any 
er effort than to move the eyes down the 
nted column. 


( 


Certain sections of the community still practise 


letic sports; great numbers of the middle and 


classes, for example, play golf and tennis 
erson and, if they are sufficiently rich, shoot 
and pursue the fox and go skiing in the 
But the vast mass of the community has 
ne even to sport vicariously, preferring 
ing of football to the fatigues and dan- 


he actual game. All classes, it is true, 
nce; but dance all the world over, the 
a “e 
CDS ¢ 


same tunes. The dance has 


‘ilized of any local or per- 
[HE GREAT MENACE 


effortless pleasures, these ready-made 





. listractions that are the same for everyone over 
s the e of the whole western world, are surely 
al a e€ menace to our civilization than ever the 
rt. Germans were. The working hours of the day 
a are already, for the great majority of human be- 
ch ings, occupied in the performance of purely me- 
ers chanical tasks in which no mental effort, no indi- 


no initiative are required. And now, 
uurs of leisure, we turn to distraction as 


Add such 


such work and the sum is a perfect 






hev me ically stereotyped as our work. 





it is a blessed relief to come to the 





isoned in this fashion, civilization looks 


might easily decline into a kind of 
ini ee 


nility. With a mind almost atrophied 
use, unable to entertain 

















itself and 























cow g wearily uninterested in the ready-made 

offered from without that nothing but 
wil eg t stimulants of an ever-increasing vio- 
‘tel enc crudity can move it, the democracy of 








will sicken of a mortal boredom. 
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A Recreation Report From 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The 1922 report of the Recreation Department 
of the Board of Park Commissioners submitted 
by K. 
begins with the significant statement that where- 
as in the beginning of the work the big problem 
was to make the public realize the benefits to be 


B. Raymond, Supervisor of Recreation, 


derived from a community recreation program, 
at the present time the difficulty is to meet 
the demands which the people of Minneapolis 
are making upon the Recreation Department. 
These demands and the far seeing policy of 
the Department have led to a very active pro- 
Winter 
sports have had a large degree of development 
in Minneapolis. 


gram of indoor and outdoor sports. 


Minneapolis is a leader in the development 
of horseshoe pitching tournaments. It is also 
demonstrating the great popularity of kitten ball. 

The report closes with the plea that the city 
consider the erection of a number of simple 
recreation buildings constructed as inexpensively 
as possible on the basis that such properly con- 
ducted recreation centers are the best means of 


creating in a community a spirit of democracy. 


Community Service of Hornell, New York is co 
operating with the newly apointed Recreation 
Commission of that city, the latter having adopted 
a budget of $7,000 for the current year. This 
money will be used largely for the improvement of 
playground facilities. 

The program of Community Service has already 
offered much to Hornell citizens in the way of re- 
creation opportunities. Tennis, soccer, football 
and a Twilight Baseball League of 150 registered 
players have been fostered. Community “Fun 
Nites” have become an established institution in 
various parts of the city. Assistance has been 
given to the churches in conducting games, sings 
and evening entertainments, and for the celebra 
tion of the holidays special programs have been ar- 
ranged. At the first Music Memory Contest held 
in Hornell 500 contestants were enrolled, twenty- 
six of whom received the pins awarded for per- 
fect scores. A big event in last year’s program was 
the Historical Pageant of Canisteo Valley, pre 
sented on the Fourth of July before an audience 
of 4,000. 
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The Voice of Youth 


Pickett, Executive Secretary 


Board of Young Friends’ Activities 


What is the matter with the world today? Are 
we turning back a few pages in the book of civili- 
zation and reverting again to the morals of Nero’s 
Rome and Cleopatra’s Alexandria? The Age of 
today throws up hands in horror as the Youth 
goes swirling by in madness of gaiety and rounds 
of vicious pleasure. Age, horror-stricken, gasps, 
“Where are we going; what will the next genera- 
tion be?” What is the position of the church in 
this conflict? What is her duty, what is her priv- 
ilege ? We have heard much concerning the ques- 
tion from the pen of age. I want to speak for 
youth. I ama young man, a member of the 
Friends’ church, a Christian, I hope. I have be- 
come tremendously interested in the problem of 
bridging the gulf between the church and the 
young people. I am from a farming community 
so I speak from experience, not mere fancy. | 
am tremendously interested in people, especially 
young people for I am one of them. 

In my home community there is a large number 
of young people who ought to be interested in and 
working with the church. They are fine young 
people, normal young people. They ought to be 
in the Sunday School and the Christian Endeavor. 
What they need is someone to lead them, some- 
one to give new meaning and new life to the part 
of the church in their lives. As I see it, one trouble 
is that the church is trying to make them old and 
settled and they do not want to be old and settled. 
It is trying to make them live in terms of, and 
for, the next life; and they are interested in the 
present life. They 
to be. 


all at once, in pure church affairs. 


want to do things; they want 
They cannot be interested primarily, and 
They must 
first be met in their own field. The church must 
come down from her self-erected pedestal and 
engage a little with the world. ‘Too many peo- 
ple are harboring a vision of a Christ in spotless 
white and a halo of glory, instead of a Christ in 
dusty, travel-stained garments wending his way 
over the country foot ministering to the needs 


of the people. 


Courtesy of T 


So the church must interest itself in the things 
that young people are interested in. Get them to- 
gether as a community and for community enter 
prises, and do not mix too much religion in it. 
Let the Sunday School and Christian Endeavor 
organize picnics, chicken roasts, baseball clubs. 
anything to stimulate a get-together movement. 
I say do not mix too much religion in it; but do 
have them directed by the Church, Sunday Schoo], 
or Endeavor. Then through these recreationa! 
activities they will get interested in the church 
itself. 
to them, if the church will first get deeply inter- 


It will become more real, more personal 
ested in them and study their needs. For young 
people really need these social occasions. Organ- 
ize contests and introduce a little competitive 
sp.rit. Nothing is surer or quicker to awaken 
interest. 

One trouble is that these rural communities are 
often made up of a bunch of hard-fisted farm 
ers who are more concerned with their bushels 
of wheat, their hogs, and their dollars than the) 
are with their sons and daughters. So they hold 
their children to the grind of hard work, day 
after day and dwarf their souls and personali 
ties just for the sake of piling one dollar on top 
of another. No wonder the children want to get 
away from it and are flocking to the cities where 
the hours are shorter, the labor less exacting, and 
there is surety of a little time for leisure. It is 
company that they want, and clean social times 
Above all make the home attractive with music, 
magazines, and books and give them time to en- 
joy them. 

[| believe the kids and the old folks too, ought 
to have every Saturady afternoon off, whether it 
be corn planting, harvesting, or threshing, for a 
little wholesome recreation, and have some clea! 
recreation organized for them to do on that after- 
noon. And they ought to have a week or two i 
the less busy season after harvest to get off up 
the lakes or somewhere for a good time. Let the 
older boys take and look after the younger ones. 
life is too short and youth too precious to keep 
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them down to hard work every day through the 
week; and then wonder why they get out and 
tear around on Sunday. There ought to be com- 
munity interests for them and they ought to have 
time to enjoy them. There would be nothing lost 
for they would work harder and more willingly 
when they worked. Make life pleasant for them, 
not just a round of drudgery and hard work. 
Sut, you ask, what has the church to do with all 
this? The Church, Christian Endeavor, and Sun- 
day School ought to create and direct these com- 
munity interests and recreation times. Then the 
church will not have to be looking around for 
people to carry on her work. Never in history 
has it been more true that the children are ask- 
ing for bread and getting stones. They are ask- 
ing for a chance at life and individual expression 
and the church is handing out a bunch of worn 
out dogmatic husks and saying, “Here, take these 
or be lost.” Of course they will not take them. 
Not without a lot of sugar anyway. They don’t 
want them, they want life. They want a chance 
to enjoy themselves, to express themselves in 
their own way. And the only way to do it is to 
interest them in the things they want to be in- 
terested in, to be young with them, to begin to see 
their point of view. It will not drive religion out 
of it. It will connect religion with the vital and 
fundamental things of life instead of making it 
as it now is for them, a sort of artificial cloak to 
be donned on special occasions, a form of steel 
acket to quell and subdue their real selves when 
they go to church on Sunday; a mask to conceal 
their real personality when they sit before the 
Sunday School teacher. I am not advocating any 
shallow, meaningless religion. | am appealing that 
he young people be given a chance at a real man’s 
religion with some life and depth to it. The young 
eople of today want religion, if there is anything 
it for them. You cannot change the young peo- 
ple, so the thing to do is to meet their needs. 
Recently | was in a Sunday School class of 
ung men, thirty or forty of them and all high 
hool students and graduates. The lesson was 
ibout the book of Jonah, The teacher asked all 
t these men who believed that the whale swal- 
wed Jonah to hold up their hands. And then 
spent the rest of the entire hour elaborating 
the fact that if they did not believe that the whale 
swallowed Jonah they were lost. Now the book 
Jonah contains some of the most beautiful les- 
ms of any in the Bible. Why couldn’t that 
icher have taught some of those, such as God’s 


wn 


watchful care, His compassion, His forgiving 
love? The book of Jonah was written to a defi- 
nite situation. The author was saying to the 
Hebrews that if they didn’t enlarge their vision 
and speak the needs of Nineveh, and other cities 
as wicked, something would happen to them just 
as bad as for Jonah to be swallowed by a whale. 
It shows an enlarging of the Hebrew religion so 
that it began to reach out to the Gentiles. Is the 
Church of today going to be a Jonah and refuse 
to answer the needs of her young? 

[ went from the Sunday School into the church 
and the minister preached for forty minutes tell- 
ing his congregation that the only way to be saved 
was through baptism. I noticed that only four or 
five of that class of boys stayed for meeting. 
They were not interested in knowing that they had 
to be baptized to be saved. And as long as the 
church emphasized those minor points instead of 
the finer and larger truths of the Bible, just so 
long will the young people stay away. There are 
greater truths, finer lessons, a fuller life to be 
found in the Bible than blind acceptance of every 
statement will give. Why not give them some- 
thing constructive, something big, a beautiful con 
ception of God and life? It is all there in that 
same Bible, and I believe in the Bible with all my 
heart because it points the way of true life. Then 
let us put the emphasis upon the greater truths 
which they will believe, and let them believe what 
they like about those minor matters. 

Sut you say, this is not the way of our fathers, 
this is against the traditions of the church, and | 
agree with you. But your young men are seeing 
visions, visions of a larger life. They are no 
longer interested in the smaller dogmatic ideas 
concerning certain statements found in the Bible. 
They are asking for a practical religion to live 
by. A religion ought not to narrow their lives 
and snuff out their visions before they have a 
chance to mature. It ought to help them to ever 
expand and grow and catch glimpses of still larger 
and farther-reaching ideals. You have tried your 
way for years, and is it not now time to look about 
and meet their desires ? 

You ask how it can be done. I have already 
suggested some ways; by interesting them in com- 
munity affairs under church supervision; by giv- 
ing them time for clean, wholesome recreation ; 
by teaching the larger truths of the Bible in which 
they are fundamentally interested. How far are 
you willing to go in order to draw these young 
people and meet their needs? Let me suggest a 




















Play under Direction—a scen 
“Hiawatha” presented by the 
mission, Chicag 




















The Recreation Department of Newport, R. I., 
believes that children have more fun in the water 
if they can swim. 








These Hungarian children in a congested district in Lo 


on the street corner when the 
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An assembly of some 
of the handicrait 
made on the play- 
grounds of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and _ St. 
Louis. 





on—a scene from the pageant 
ed by the South Parks Com- 


ion, Chicago, III. 











love a shower on a hot summer day! This has 
been a busy spot all summer. 








district in Lorain, Ohio, had organized a school pro tempore Prize kites exhibited in the contest held on the 
yer When the camera man found them. playgrounds in Detroit, Mich. 


Out in Mulwaukee, 
Wis., the boys on the 
piayground learn how 
to use their hands 
and their heads. A 
class making cut-out 
toys with the aid of 
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still farther-reaching program .verywhere 
throughout our country today, consolidated 
schools are being established, and we all must ad- 
mit that they are working. It concentrates atten- 
tion and interest. It saves great sums of money 
in fuel and the number of teachers. It requires 
an therefore be better 


fewer buildings and they 
buildings. In many ways it is revolutionizing our 
rural school program. Is there any logical rea- 
son why this same thing will not work with the 
churches? At home there are a number of small 
rural Friends’ churches. I can encompass no 
less than five of them in a radius of five miles. 
They all are struggling along, barely keeping alive. 
Not one of them has made any marked progress 
in the last ten years. Indeed some are slowly dy- 
ing. Now why cannot these five churches all go 
together and build one consolidated church at a 
central location. It would save large sums of 
money, enough to pay for a commodious, up-to- 
date building. By eliminating three or four pas- 
tors there would be enough to hire a well-edu- 
cated, live pastor who can grip young people—a 
specialist in religion, if you please. You demand 
specialists in your doctors, your lawyers, and 
school teachers ; why not in your ministers? They 
are none the less ministers because they are highly 
trained in that line of work. The rural church 
cannot afford them because they must be paid 
commensurate with their training, but a consoli- 
dated church could have one. It would of course, 
leave many pastors without a position, but if they 
cannot answer modern demands they have no 
Make the position and 
not lack for good 


business in the profession. 
salary attractive and you will 
ones. But do not stop with just the church. Put 
a playground by it, with tennis courts and baseball 
diamonds. Have club rooms and class rooms. 
Make it a community center for the young people. 
In thts day, religion is life "hey cannot be sep- 
arated. Organize Church and Sunday School 
teams. You had better have your boys getting 
some good, clean recreation on Sunday afternoon, 
than back in the alley and garage telling dirty 
stories and indulging in filthy talk, to which you 


have driven them by denying them clean sports 
and a chance to spend the time in open, whole- 
some recreation. And they will come to Sunday 
School in the morning too. Neither will you have 
to wonder why they will not stay for church, 
for they will be there, and be working at it. Are 
not your young people, your own boys and girls, 
worth enough to you to give them a chance at 
real, growing, vivifying religion? 

Next summer I am going home to my own 
community, the one that I have been telling you 
about. I have a desire to help the young people 
there and to help the church. I should like to see 
the young people interested in the church and the 
church meeting the needs of the young people. 
So are other boys and girls going home from their 
college and from other colleges all over the land 
with these same desires. They have ideals; they 
have visions. They are anxious to work, to do 
something to reconcile the church with youth. 
What are you going to do about it? Are you go- 
ing to draw about you your cloak of conservatism 
and say, “No, it cannot be done; you are dream- 
ing; it is against the church traditions,” and choke 
those wonderful ideals and blind the visions which 
are they very life of the church you are trying to 
protect? Are you going to discourage them, scoff 
at them and say in derision, “This is what college 
does for them?” Or are you going to give them 
a chance? Will you give youth a fair trial? 
What do you send your boys and girls to college 
for? And yet you hurriedly kill the beautiful 
ideals and dreams that they get for society and 
religion without giving them even a_ hearing. 
Your method has proved itself a miserable failure. 
Why not give a trial to the vision of youth? It 
will cost no more. Even if it should, is not young 
manhood and womanhood worth it? It will not 
destroy or weaken religon. It will only strengthen 
it, make it real and vital. Everywhere throughout 
this broad land youth is saying, “Will you give 
us a chance at life, a chance to grow and develop 
normally, physically, mentally, morally, and spirit- 
ually?” What are you going to answer? In the 
name of youth, I challenge you to give us a chance. 


Abbe Jean Violet, Editor of L’ Assistance, Paris, speaking in Washington at the National Conference 
of Social Work stated, “The love of pleasure and luxury and the exaggerated development of the individ- 
ual make the greatest menace confronting the family in modern society.” 

No man concerned for the future of the world can ignore this demand today for pleasure. Whether 
that pleasure shall be gained through activities which mean growth and development of the individual, 
or whether that pleasure shall come from. passive amusements that consequently weaken character is a 


question momentous to civilization. 

















Pageantry onthe Playgrounds of East Orange 


H. Louise CoTtTreLi 


\We set aside every year one day the latter part 
On this 
iy we have as our guests the girls from the E.lm- 
7 " ° > a ’Th 
od Playground and their supervisor. The 
ning is taken up with competitive athletic 


July which we call Elmwood Day. 


events and games, followed at noon by a picnic 
unch. Every girl from our playground brings 
In the afternoon we have 
In the summer of 
1921 this entertainment took the form of a very 


lunch enough for two. 


some sort of entertainment. 


simple but delightful little masque for six prin- 
pals and thirty others, The Enchanted Garden, 
to be found in Constance Mackay’s The House of 
Heart 
Qn Labor Day each year both playgrounds 
unite for a festival day. The morning is devoted 
to games and athletics, the afternoon to a pro- 
gram. Up to the year 1921 this was the usual 
series of dances and athletic drills. That year we 
rranged a more novel program which we called 
Vother Goose Land. 
On Elmwood Day last summer we presented 
Constance Mackay’s Sun Goddess, a masque of 
Japan 
Our most ambitious effort was The Conflict, 


1 1 


resented last Labor Day. This is a splendid 
lustration of the correlation of dramatic art and 
th by Gertrude K. Colby of Teachers College. 
Briefly | am going to tell you how we produced 
Conflict, making reference from time to time 

he masques previously produced. 
\t a meeting of supervisors the play was read 
August. We decided to allow one and 
lf hours for the entire production—about 
twenty minutes for each episode and ten to fifteen 
That meant a num- 
t “cuts.” We divided the work. 


ook the pantomime and costumes and the 


ites for each interlude. 


My assis- 


ervisor from Elmwood and myself divided up 


danc es. 


the fact that this masque was to be given 
ivertised by posters on the bulletin and by 
mouth. On a given day everyone who 

to take part gathered at the Summer 
The entire story was told that all might 
general idea and catch the spirit. Parts 
then given out. Pageantry does not demand 


give at Second Round Table Conference on 
Recreation, Lancaster, Pa., April 20, 1923 


people trained and experienced in acting. If it 
did it would be too difficult for playgrounds. The 
only qualification is the desire to take part. ‘To 
me the eagerness of the candidates to participate 
is worth more than any dramatic ability. Of 
course it is necessary to choose certain characters 
on basis of physical qualifications. 

The rehearsals were then begun, first with in- 
Then all was 
welded together as a whole. The episodes were in 


dividuals and separate groups. 
pantomime. In the open air we have found strict 
economy in dialogue advisable. Whatever char- 
acters can do let them do it, rather than say it. 

The interludes were dance interludes. These 
always yield good results, as they please the au- 
dience through sound, color and movement and at 
the same time help make clear the meanng of the 
whole. But even the simplest production demands 
more than the text, a collection of people who 
know their parts and the rehearsals. 

The three fundamental principles of any pro- 
duction are sound, light and movement. Under 
sound is music. Under light.is found color, and 
hence costuming, background. Movement com 
prises gesture, acting, grouping and the dance. 
By blending together the three principles of 
sound, light, and movement the true meaning of 
the play is revealed. 


SETTING 


lor our settings we have always used shubbery, 
no set wings. For Elmwood Day, when the au- 
dience was small and the entire affair rather 
“chummy” we found the shrubbery a splendid 
background. A tall, drooping bush made an ex- 
cellent cave for the Sun Goddess. A row of small 
cedar trees made an excellent approach for the 
Queen of Hearts when the Enchanted Garden 
was repeated at Elmwood Playground. For the 
Labor Day Masques which are held in the cen- 
ter of the athletic field scenery has to be erected. 
For the Mother Goose Pageant our Superinten- 
dent made a large double frame covered with 
canvas to represent an open book. On these we 
pasted the large Ward’s Bread posters which 
were used on billboards at that time and sent us 
by the company. These posters were covered 
with an illustrated Mother Goose rhyme. For 
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The Conflict cedar trees were brought down 
from the mountatr planted close together 
behind a Grecian platform. ‘There was an en- 
trance in back and one on each side so the charac- 


ters could appea1 ippear immediately. 


For the first act the platform was entirely cov- 
ered over with greens to represent a Grove. This 
was quickly cleared off between acts and by add- 
ing a chair covered with a velvet curtain the 
Court of Wisdom was represented. 

As the performances were given in the day 
time there was no trouble with lights. One pro- 
duction of the Sun Goddess was given at night, 
when repeated at Elmwood. A certain entrance 
there raised above the athletic field made a very 
fine platform. Electric light globes on top of each 
post to the right and left lit up the centre and back 
stage and small automobiles backed in on the run- 


ning track took care the footlights. Orange 


| 


cheese cloth over the lights made it look more 
like sunshine and Japanese lanterns hung in the 


shrubbery in back lapanese effect. 


Costume is an important detail in the produc- 
tion of a spectacle. Costumes obtained from a 
costumer are not always correct, nor in the desired 


colors. To hire costumes is very costly. Some 


of the more simple costumes (crepe paper flowers, 


wands, helmets) w 


made by the older girls 


right at the playground; others were made at 


home, and now and t a costume from a pre- 


vious affair was_ utilize We have a large, 
wooden box in which are kept any properties or 
costumes bought at the expense of the Playground 
Commission and these are used over and over 
again. With the opening of our new field house 
there will be more space for storing. 

We consulted books and plates and made any 
necessary sketches. So far as possible the pur- 
chases were limited t few standard materials 
and bought in large quantities. For the ordinary 
heavy cloths such as velvets and silks, canton 
flannel was used. Cotton crepe was used for the 
softer costumes. We have used cheese cloth, but 
find cotton crepe has a richer appearance and 
may be found in wider range of colors. A bit 
of tinsel and few spangles brightened these cos- 
tumes up. Linings were used for the Sun God- 


dess and Spirits of Fresh Air Paper cambric 


might have been The properties, spears, 


shields, were mac ird board covered with 


silver and gold paper. The most interesting piec: 
of property we ever made, | think, was Cinde: 
ella’s coach. 

In The Enchanted Garden the costumes wer 
very simple for the groups. They all wore whit 
dresses and they were distinguished by the difi 
erent kinds of flower caps they wore. Thes 
were made of crepe paper. 

In the Sun Goddess kimonos prevailed. ‘1h: 
children owned them, borrowed them or if the 
had to buy them they could find plenty of us 
for them afterwards. 

To obtain uniformity, as a rule the childré 
have nothing but socks or stockings on their feet 
—they are often bare-footed. Very few on 
playground own dancing slippers and it is in 
possible to find a group who all own white shoes 
or all black. 

Details vanish in an outdoor performance 
This saves time and expense but should not 
carried to such a point that anything may be ; 
cepted as good enough simply because it is 


easiest way. 
COLOR 


The art of color is one of the most ditt 
of all problems. It is not enough to have cos 
tumes that are corect, if at the end the colors 
form violent or harsh discord. 

Experience, good taste and experiment will |x 
more valuable to the director than any rules I can 
give. Nevertheless there are a few color prin- 
ciples which we followed. Complementary colors 
were placed alongside of each other. Green, blues 
and purples are known as the cold colors. !n 
Nature cold colors predominate. Dewdrops art 
green and water is blue. Black when blended 
with cold colors gives an impression of awe and 
horror (Disease). Green has always been the 
characteristic color of springtime and hence stood 
for hope. Purples signify royalty (wisdom) 
Yellow was the emblem of the sun gods and sun 
goddess. We gave to each scene a dominating 
color with which the other groups harmonized. 
This is a problem which is always more or less 
limited by the materials available for costumes 
Dyeng may be employed but is not practical 1m 
large groups. Last of all attention was given t 
the color arrangement of the finale, when al 
groups were massed together on the stage and 
then filed pass the audience. The figures ©! 
groups in sunlight wore light tints, unless a strong 
note was needed for a particular purpose. 
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DANCE 


(he revival of interest in dancing in America 
f great benefit to the pageant producer. Bal- 
dancing and toe dancing lose their effect in the 
air. Natural dancing is what is wanted and 
within the reach of a wide number of people. 
iuty alone is not the purpose. The term “dance 
lude” is in one sense unfortunate for it seems 
imply a pause instead of meaning, as it really 
s, a change of method of telling the story. 
all our rehearsing is done with a phono- 
| had to construct dances which would fit 
music of a phonograph record. In looking 
victrola records I not only had to keep move- 
t in mind but the author’s meaning. The num- 
f measures for entrances and exits could not 
verlooked. The size of the stage, the num- 
of dancers had to be taken into consideration. 
ore starting rehearsals I had to get in touch 
the leader of the orchestra. For Elmwood 
we used the phonograph entirely. On Labor 
we had a band. I gave the leader the story 
the play, and the music and dances I wanted 
for some of them he was not able to find 
rchestration but very fortunately he was a 
n who did more than his allotted task. He 
had some experience in this work and between 
we found music to substitute. Several times 
ame up with his music, watched the dancers, 
stened to the phonograph and at the same time 
ed the phrasing, pauses, measures to be cut 
lded. At the time this man was leading an 
estra at Dreamland, a small Coney Island in 
irk, and I went over there twice. As part of 
ening concert program he played the music 
used for The Conflict. As a result, music, 
and dances blended very well. 
much as possible the dance rehearsals were 
the actual spot to be used for the per- 
es. All dance rehearsals were held out- 
as the dancers had to become accustomed 
uneven ground. As most of them had 
wledge of dancing I found it necessary 
reliminary exercises in technique and 


rehearsals, | sometimes worry my col- 
know, by not starting my rehearsals 
han I do but I find it better to wait until 


just what characters are going to be in 


the production, so as not to have to teach the same 
thing over to two or three different sets. Then, 
too, as the time draws to a close there is apt to 
he a higher percentage of attendance at rehear 
sals. The most important of all rehearsals of 
course is the dress rehearsal. 


Musi 


All the pantomime was accompanied by music. 
It was by means of music that dance, color, word 
and gesture were all blended together to achieve 
the final effect. It was not merely a question ot 
selecting incidental musical compositions to be 
played here and there but something that caught 
the author’s meaning and stirred the emotions. 

The location of the orchestra has been an un- 
solved problem. The one essential is that the 
music be heard both by audience and actors. 

Our outdoor affairs have not been without other 
Probably the 


There is no 


handicaps than I have mentioned. 
greatest bugbear is the weather. 
place to hold rehearsals on rainy days except a 
narrow space at the top of the grandstand. Dress 
rehearsals are always held on Thursday, so that 
in case of bad weather Friday and Saturday 
morning still remain. In the midst of the per- 
formance of The Enchanted Garden the heavens 
opened up and it poured. We were several hun- 
dred feet from shelter and the flowers ran in every 
sense of the word. Last Labor Day was the first 
time that we have been prevented from holding 
our festival. 

Then, too, there are a great many children who 
leave the city in the summer. They are here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. Many families with 
automobiles do not know until the last minute 
whether they will go away over Labor Day or not. 
We have overcome this partly by having printed 
slips which the parent signs before the child is 
given his part. 

A victrola does not furnish the finest kind of 
music possible for rehearsing and. when on the 
day of the performance the children hear the 
orchestra for the first time it is often very 
confusing. 

But each production has taught me something 
new. It is this impossibility of reaching the goal 
of an ideal production that makes the work fas- 


cinating. 
















































10 \WE STARTED 
The activities Detroit Department of 
Recreation in mod it building are the result 
of an effort to devel 1 model boat tournament 
for boys during August, 1921. In preparation 
for this tournament, a small public exhibition of 
model boats was held for the boy’s benefit which 
were secured from mmercial firms and from 
the Institute of Arts. Publicity through the press 
was a factor in helping to secure the remarkable 
exhibit of forty model boats which were shown. 
The City of Detr medals to the three best 


exhibits. 
NED a. CLUB 


The Model Boat 


carried out with mat 


urnament Was successfully 
assisting patrons, and as 
a result, a Model Boat Club was organized with 
Senior and Junior members. A plan for a 24 inch 


sail yacht was developed for boys and in the fall 


there was organized a class of boat building which 


met two nights a week with an average attendance 


of forty. There was much spirited competition 
during the summer for supremacy in the 24 
inch class. <A cup, given by Gar Wood, world 


famous motor boat racer, was won by Maitin 

Graul, a 13 year old boy 
l,ast fall the boys had two sailing classes: the 
first a 24 inch boat; the second a boat 20 to 30 
' 


inches over all. ‘| ne races were supposed to be 


1 


sailed 1) a series of heats 


first, second, and third places. 


points counting for 
Because of the 
lack of adequate sailing water and interference 
of obstacles with fair sailing wind, it was found 
almost impossible to determine, in this manner, 
the best of the boats. The contestants were then 
called together and the problem put up to them. 
The boys themselves decided to cancel all previous 


1 


points won and to a contest consisting of a 


series of three heat ‘he race resulted in the 
victory of the boy who had won the largest num- 


ber of points in the previous races. 


PoINTS KEEP IN MIND 
The experience of the Detroit Department 
of Recreation has shown that in order to create 
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Model Boat Building in Detroit 


By C. E. Brewer, 


Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan 









interest in model boat races definite sizes of boat- 
must be established, as was done in the case of th: 
24-inch boat. It is also quite clear that the ave: 
age boy has neither the ability nor the means t 
acquire a satisfactory sailing yacht without hel) 
either through plans or instruction. He must als 
be taught how to sail his yacht after he has built 


it. 


A Marconi rig is recommended for sails as th 
simplest contrivance. It is also felt that it is bet 
ter to have no rudders, as they get out of adjust 
ment too easily. The stepping of the mast should 
be adjustable so that it may be stepped forward « 
backward, according to the point of effort found 
in sailing. The course of sailing should always Lb 
well into the wind in order to demand of the sailor 
the ability to make his ship point. Where facili 
ties allow, a triangular course may be laid out fo1 
the sailing, but difficulties will always be found in 
sailing model yachts toward a given point before 
the wind. 


MAKING THE BOAT 


The construction of a model boat as told by a 
boy boat builder is very interesting: “First you 
get a piece of wood ten inches wide and twenty- 
six inches long and a quarter of an inch thick. 
Sugar pine is the right kind of wood. The grain 
must be straight. Then you should get a piece 
of wood about 40 inches long and 12 inches wide 
and one inch thick. This should be of sugar pine 
also, and straight grain. You will need a piece 
of five-inch siding of cedar instead of pine. 
You will need a pound and a quarter of lead. 
Your board a quarter of an inch thick is for the 
deck. First saw off the edge two strips an inch 
wide and 26 inches long. The strips are for 
side rails. Then you saw the rest of the quarter- 
inch board into a boat shape. ‘The stern should 
be three and a half inches wide, the middle six 
and three-quarters inches wide, and the wliole 
piece 24 inches long. Then you take the board 
an inch thick and saw off a strip 28 inches long 
for your mast, and one 21 inches long for your 
boom, and a little one five and a half inches long 
for your bow-sprit. 
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“Next, we saw the rest of the board into two 
eces, one 22 inches long and a little over seven 
ches wide, and the other 15 inches long and 
ven inches wide. These are for the hull. We 
iw the bit piece so it will be boatshape, 21 inches 
ng, and then make a hole in it not quite a foot 
ng and six inches wide. We saw the smaller 
ece kind of goose egg shape. It should be six 
da half inches wide and almost 14 inches long. 
e put the big piece on the little one and draw 
line to mark out on the little piece a place just 
size of the hole we made in the big one. Be- 
re starting to shape boats we take a piece of 
r siding and carve out the keel. The top side 
be 15% inches long and bottom side six 
| a half long, and this part of the keel is four 
‘s wide. ‘The big side of the board is the 
ttom of the keel. After doing this we start to 
ipe out boats. 

‘We draw pencil lines an inch apart on either 
of the big piece of board an inch thick. The 
irest line to the hole in front is an inch and a 
from the hole, and the nearest line to the 
e in the back is half an inch away. Then we 
rt at the outside lines and plane toward the 
ls of the board. You see, this piece should be 
inch thick around the hole, and planed down to 
harp edge on the ends. The sides should be 
rounded off. When we get it planed pretty 
|, we start back at the lines nearest the holes 

| plane it all over again very carefully. 
‘The little piece of inch board is harder to fix. 
1 must make it somewhat like a shallow bowl. 
know, we draw on it the outline of the hole 
ed in the other board. We turn over the little 
ard and draw shaping lines on it. You should 
e five or six inches flat a little in front of the 
ter. Carve off about an inch more at the 
rn than at the bow. When we have shaped the 
tom, we turn the piece over and carve out a 
low the size of the hole in the bigger board. 
is the hardest job building the boat. We 
‘hisel away at it until we can see light through the 
m. We don’t want our boats to be heavier 
necessary. ‘The next thing to do is to fix 
side rails, which we make out of the quarter- 
strips. We plane them down quite a bit 
nner than a quarter-inch. Then we bevel the 
together, and glue and nail them to a V- 


haped block we have made out of the scraps from 
ich boards. We use airplane glue and brads. 
glue and nail the V-shaped block to the bow 
e big hull piece. On the stern of the big 


| 


slue and nail another block, shaped 


like the stern but a little narrower—as much nar- 
rower as twice the thickness of our side rails. 
Then we bend the side rails boat-shape and glue 
and nail them to the block and the big piece of 
the hull. The next thing is to round off the 
blocks and the side rails, so that they will fit the 
shape of the hull. 

“The next thing we do is to glue the hull to- 
gether and smooth it all up nice, so there won't 
be any hump or cracks. Then we shape the top 
of the keel to fit the bottom of the hull, and nail 
and glue it in its place. We drive the brads from 
the inside, and make some three-cornered strips, 
and nail and glue them to brace and keel against 
the hull. Shape the outside of these strips to be 
like the curves of the hull, and be careful to do 
a very smooth job. 

“Then glue and nail the deck to the hull and 
plane down the edges so they will be exactly 
flush with the sides of the hull. Use long brads 
Make a little block 
and bore in it a hole the size of the bottom of the 
mast and screw the block to the deck, one-third 
of the way back from the bow. 


in nailing down the deck. 


“After this comes a job that will be lots of fun. 
Make a mold for the lead part of the keel. Make 
the mold of scraps of wood, and fix it so it will 
be nearly two inches deep, as wide as the thick 
part of the siding, six and a half inches long at 
the top and five inches long at the bottom. Shape 
the ends to be curved like the wooden part of the 
keel. Line the mold with asbestos paper, melt 
the lead and pour it in. When it’s cool, screw the 
lead piece to the keel from the bottom with two 
and a half inch screws. 

“The things to be made next are the mast and 
spars. We will only have two sails, because we’re 
building speed boats instead of sailing cruisers. 
When we round our strips for the mast, boom and 
bowsprit, make them as light as possible, because 
we want our boats to be fast, but not so light that 
they won’t be sturdy. 

“Then sandpaper the whole boat, and oil it 
good with linseed oil to make it durable, and fill 
all the cracks with white lead. Paint it then—put 
on as many coats as you can, and use enamel for 
the last coat. Buy linen for the sails. Do not 
have more than 500 square inches if you want to 
race your boat.” 


Most of the evil and a great part of the beauty 
and joy of life depend upon the use of leisure 
time.—JOSEPH LEE 








Marbles 


By P. A. VANDERSCHON 
Supervisor, Department of Recreation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


The oldest mat Yetroit said the other day 
that his great grat ither boasted of being the 
best shot in the Ruhr Valley, in his day. Indeed, 
we can all rememl when we were pretty good 
at marbles ourss 

So it was that Detroit decided to join the big 
national contest, h has just been held at At- 
lantic City. But Detroit is a growing city, and a 
growing city must have a lot of boys. We have 
them, and 4653 of them thought they were the 
best in the city, not to mention 282 girls who had 
tried their hand at the old game 

“Find the marble champion of Detroit. Every 
boy and girl under fifteen years of age must have 
a chance,” said Commissioner Brewer. Here was 
a real job for the Department of Recreation, and 
this is the way we tackled it. 

First, the city was blocked off into twelve sec- 
tions. Then all the schools in each section were 
notified of the schedules and rules of the game. 
A four day spring holiday gave us just what we 
wanted. Our fifty directors turned in a winner 
from each of the two hundred and twenty-four 
schools and playgrounds. Then followed a mass 
of telephone calls and letters saying that Jack or 
Bill hadn’t heard about the contest until too late 
or was sick that day, but felt sure he could win 
if there was another chance. So we offered them 
another opportunity, in fact two more of them, 
each time cutting down the number of contests 


and bringing in more territory for each. We now 
had about three hut vinners, from the origi- 
nal 4,935. There was no lack of interest in the 
twelve district cl hip games. The twelve 
winners had some reason to feel proud of their 
achievement. The city was next divided into two 
parts,—east and west, with six districts, six win- 
ners in each sect e contests were played 
off at different times, the first three places being 
taken. This left six boys for the final game. 
What kind, what type of boy came out victori- 


ous? <Any one of the six in the final contest, 


bears the promise cess in far greater things 


than marble contest ach had practiced pati- 


ently over the peri tween contests,—each bore 


expression of determination Best of all, each 
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showed a friendly interest in the other,—neve1 
was better sportsmanship exhibited. Each wanted 
the other to shoot well, only hoping to do a littl 
better himself. An honest expression of congrat 
ulation followed the winner, as the game finished 
These boys had fought a real life battle, a battl 
of wit, of steady nerve, of precision of eye an 
hand. Each is better for it. 

The final games were played indoors. Th 
ring was prepared to resemble very closely th: 
conditions of an open playfield. A larger numbe 
of spectators witnessed each contest and no gam 
ever aroused more interest or enthusiasm on th: 
side-lines. 

Our boy went to Atlantic City, there to meet 
another who was perhaps guided more close], 
by the spirit of the first and best shooter of 
round pebble. It is safe to venture that the na 
tional champion is a boy we'll hear from later as 


a man. 
TEN CHANGES IN SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Transitions in the Point of View in the Community 
Recreation Field 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


1. From merely summer playgrounds and_ privat 
support to the present conception of a year round recrea- 
tion system supported largely from municipal funds 

2. From the restricted idea of just playgrounds 
children to the modern idea of community centers, indoor 
and outdoor, to be used by everyone, young and old 
alike. 

3. From the old notion of play supervision to the 
newer slogan of play leadership. 

4. From the stress that was formerly put on the 
need for apparatus and equipment to the more recent 
emphasis on trained leaders. 

5. From the narrow field of play to the larger group 
of activities under the program of Community Recrea- 
tion. 

6. From calisthenics and drills to athletics, social 
recreation, community music and  dramatics, and 
neighborhood recreation. 

7. From the old fashioned coach to the educator 
the profession of community recreation leadership 

8. From the system that trained for picked tea 
“Elevens,” “Nines,” and “Fives” to the present ten 
dency toward mass and general participation. Ever 
one in the game not only the “stars.” 

9. From the method of “Letting George (paid 
executive) do it” to the modern notion “Get the Georges 
to do it” (volunteers). From the idea that the paid 
leader should do everything to the thought that ‘h 
leader is paid to organize and get local leaders. ‘To 
multiply oneself through committees and volunteer 

10. The tendency away from the idea of confining 
program within four walls or a fence to the bigger idea 
of working throughout the neighborhood and commu- 
nity. 

_It anyone has not kept in close touch with these t 

sitions he is not abreast of the times and has only | 
“lock-stepping.” “De world do move.” Get in 
if you wish to keep in the front line of march towar 
greater efficiency and larger service. 
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Edgewood Golf 


\t Edgewood Playground, Topeka, Kansas, the 
ildren are playing a game known as Edgewood 
If. Though still in its infancy, the game is 
oving immensely popular, and adults as well as 
ildren are enjoying it. 

William P 
fers the following rules for playing the game: 


Dietz, Director of the Playground, 


[he equipment consists of automobile tires to 
used for the holes and croquet balls for tossing. 
small children (8-11 years) the bean bag 
be used to better advantage than the croquet 


rroups of two or three people may play the 
-_ 
making the course, the holes are laid out at 
ving distances, usually from fifty to one hun- 
fifty feet apart, forming a course that may 
the general form of a circle or of the figure 
It is usually best to have the finish of the 
rse the starting post. Have the starting line 
nty-five to fifty feet from the first hole. Ar- 
ve the course so that there are natural ob- 
tions between the holes. 
he object of the game is for the player to toss 
all into each hole in order around the course, 
hing before his opponent. 
fore starting the game, the players lag once 
the first hole to determine who is to have the 
ss. In case of a tie in lagging, it shall be 
d again. If both are in the hole or are both 
ume distances from the hole, it is a tie. 
vers take turns in playing, the one winning 
getting the option of first or second play. 
a player makes a hole he may have an ad- 


before his opponent plays. He may 


ie eas 
ave an additional toss when, in playing his 
it comes in contact with his opponent’s ball. 
privilege, however, he may have only once 
een the start and making the first hole, or be- 
the making of any two holes. 
playing, the player must have both feet back 
starting line in starting ot back of the spot 
his ball rested when he finished his previous 
lf he fails to do this, his play does not 
and therefore must be played over. When 
from a hole, one foot must be within the 
layer cannot change or adjust the tire for 
nvenience of his own play or for his op- 
t's play unless it is mutually agreed by both 
before either has tried for the hole. 


The player wins who first completes the course 
by hitting the starting point. 


Tennis Court Surfacing 


As the result of experimentation in tennis 
court surfacing, the South Park Commissioners 
of Chicago have tried out with good results a 
clay court treated in the following manner : 

With the customary depth of under-drainage 
foundation of cinders, clay top dressing is ap- 
plied and rolled. Above this is used a heavy 
blue clay, thoroughly weathered by exposure for 
several years until it has lost its stickiness. With 
a hand rake and with frequent rollings and 
sprayings, there is rolled into the top of this 
layer a quantity of dust secured from a marble 
finishing mill. This dust is a very finely pul- 
verized combination of the silica sand used as 
an abrasive in cutting marble slabs, with the 
abraded marble itself. It is collected in the 
marble mills in the water pits under the saws to 
be thrown out in the form of waste after the 
sand has lost its cutting value. This material 
is secured without cost, as the marble mills are 
glad to get rid of it. 

The working of this dust into the top clay 
tends to give it a resilient and yet fairly hard 
playing surface, with considerable cohering 
qualitv. It forms a very fast playing surface, 
easy on the feet of the user, and generally very 
highly approved by the tennis enthusiasts. It 
does, however, require considerable care—daily 
sprinkling and frequent rolling, and occasional 
treatment with calcium chloride to keep the 
courts damp and free from dust. 
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Hospital Recreation 
By F. E. Mac LEAN 
Superintendent of Recreation, Reading, Pa. 


A hospital recreation program for bed patients 
and convalescents such as the recreation depart- 
ment of Reading has developed, requires much 
careful thought and study. Because of the fact 
that patients are ill and in bed, there are many 
obstacles to be surmounted and considerations of 
various kinds to be taken into account which do 
not enter into a normal program. The patients’ 
thoughts are constantly on themselves. Many of 
them come in with injuries necessitating amputa- 
tion; some of them will never leave the hospital 
alive; others will spend the rest of their lives in 
wheel chairs. They are naturally depressed and 
can think of little outside their unfortunate con- 
dition. 


MEN’s SURGICAL WARD 


Here are always to be found a number of 
young men who have received injuries, perhaps 
through reckless driving or through taking chances 
once too often. Even though they may be in bed 
with broken limbs strung up by weights, these 
patients are laughing and talking, eager for some- 
thing to amuse them. Here a good program of 
games with plenty of “pep” is in order, with one 
side of the ward in competition with the other. 
The patients who cannot participate in games re- 
quiring the use of hands may act as judges and 


time keepers. It is a good plan to have moving 
pictures taken of the patients at play, later show- 
ing the films in the wards 


Mern’s MEDICAL WARD 


he type of patient in this ward is in the hos- 


pital through illness, not accident. The majority, 
you will usually find, are connected with indus- 
trial plants. The type of moving picture which 
appeals to them is industrial, and the games are 
of a mechanical nature. Ina test in which I pro- 
jected first a comedy film and then an industrial 
film, afterward taking a vote, the industrial film 


carried to a man. The average age of these pa- 


tients is forty years; they are more or less “set” 


in their ways and need recreation more than the 
average patient. In these wards you will find 


many who give up to their illness. This means 


an uphill fight for the doctors and nurses, and 
recreation has with us proved to be the most 
effective cure. Some of the patients will insist 
that they are too weak to raise their heads from 
the pillow. It requires much patience to get 
them started, but after they have once participated 
they will never cease telling you how they look 
forward to your coming and enjoy the games. 


THE WoMEN’s WarD 


The patients in this ward require games of a 
quiet nature and prefer the educational and scenic 
pictures. These patients are suffering from the 
effects of operations, and their nerves are un- 
strung. The most effective forms of recreation 
for them are educational moving pictures and 
games requiring thought and concentration. The 
effect of this kind of recreation is permanent. 
It keeps up their spirits and gives them something 
to talk about other than their condition. 


WHEEL CHAIR PATIENTS 


Here is the nucleus from which to draw your 
leaders and assistants. These patients are the 
life of the hospital, jolly and full of fun. They 
are always ready to help in the program, and as 
they know everyone in their wards they are in- 
valuable allies. 

For wheel chair patients we have devised a pro- 
gram of games including crutch races and chair 
races, and they are the principal contestants in 
what we call hospital meets. 


‘TUBERCULAR PATIENTS 


To this type of patient there should never be 
shown a moving picture which will have a de- 
pressing effect. Show comedy pictures and games 
in which each patient will sooner or later win. 
Tubercular patients have an uphill fight, and it 
is important to have games and pictures which 
will tend to give them confidence and help them 
in their fight. Anything which will dispel the 
feeling of depression which affects these patients 
should be featured in the program. 


MENTAL PATIENTS 


Mental patients call for an entirely different 
program, and you will find it necessary to use 
methods entirely the reverse of those employed 
with other patients. For example, you will prob- 








»b- 
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ably not meet with success if you try to urge a 
atient to do this or that, but you will often ac- 
omplish the thing you want done by urging them 

not to do it! The type of picture these patients 

enjoy most are very amusing comedies followed 
pictures which will call their minds to play. 

While the pictures are preferably simple, they 
hould require a certain amount of thought to 
follow them through. Games should be simple 
ut instructive, requiring thought in the same way 
is do the moving pictures. No type of patient, 

u will find, will enjoy the games and films more 
than do the mental patients. 


vote: Mr. MacLean has a large number of original games 
he will be glad to forward to anyone wishing them. His 
ress 18 Reading, Pa 


| remember how as a boy in a small town 
a couple of thousand, I living on a nearby 
rm, Our spare time was left to ourselves to 
rk out as we saw fit, much of it was well 
used without a doubt with our hunting and 
fishing, visits to the “old swimming hole,” 
shack building in the woods, learning games 
m the older boys, but on the other hand, 
also remember the village livery stable and 
village pool room and the village prosti- 
tute and the lack of any education in things 
boy ought to be taught and which is fur- 
hed through the Scouts, Boys’ Department 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
iyground leadership, and I know now that 
life would have been much more whole- 
e had we had proper leadership in our 
munity 
he bully usually ruled on the school ground 
organized games and leadership would 
been a great thing here. 
‘Ve all grew up, to be sure, and by the grace 
of God, some of us, perhaps most of us, grew 
norally clean and physically fit. Those 
ambition answered the lure of the city as 
as they could—lack of leadership and re- 
tional opportunity and understanding of 
needs of growing boys on the part of the 
was largely responsible—JoHN BRADFORD 
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Group Games For the Blind 


Adapted by Epna B. MONTGOMERIE 


Guess What: The group is seated in a cir- 
cle. A tray is passed around on which are 
bottles and jars that have contained various 
substances or liquids having strong odors. 
When all have smelled, the one who can guess 
the most odors is proclaimed winner. 


Laughing Game: The group is seated in a 
circle. The leader indicates who shall laugh, 
and the rest of the group tries to guess who 
it is. ‘The one who guesses correctly most 
often wins. 


Combination Pass Relay: ‘The group is di- 
vided into two teams and lined up one behind 
the other. Each team is given a ball or a 
convenient object, not too small, and at the 
signal the object is passed down the line, over- 
head, both hands being used. ‘The teams face 
right, and pass the ball back up to the front 
of the line; then turn about face and pass it 
down the line; then left face, and pass the ball 
overhead to the front of the line. The team 
finishing first wins. 


Circle Baseball Relay: ‘wo teams stand in 
circles near each other. One takes the name 
of one baseball team, the other another. At 
the signal, the captain of each team, who has 
been given a basket ball, starts passing the 
ball to the right, each person on the team 
handling the ball with both hands. When the 
ball returns, the captain shouts, “One,” but 
continues to pass the ball. The second time 
he shouts, “T'wo,” then “Three,” “Four,” 
“Five” and at “Six,” he holds the ball up. 
This is the end of the first inning, the team 
finishing first scores one point. There are five 


innings to an official game. 


Who Is My Neighbor?: All join hands in a 
circle, one person standing in the center. This 
player goes up to any one of the group and 
by feeling his features, by noting his height 
and the breadth of his shoulders, tries to guess 
who it is. The players may stoop, may dis- 
tort their faces, and in other ways try to dis- 
guise their identity. The person who its cor- 
rectly identified has to go into the center of 


the circle. 
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Shouting Proverbs: The group is divided 
into two teams. Each team goes to one side 
and selects a well-known proverb. The words 
are assigned to different members, several may 
have the same word. When all is ready, the 
teams line up facing each other in the center 
of the room. At the signal, one team starts 
shouting its proverb, i. e., each individual call- 
ing his word over and over again, the other 
team tries to guess the proverb. Afterwards, 
the other team has an opportunity to shout 
its proverb. The leader times each team, and 
the one guessing the proverb in the shortest 


time is the winnet1 


Ghosts: Two teams are formed. One team 
is seated along the de of the room, the other 


stands in line. One person of the group, stand- 


ing, goes down the seated line shaking hands 
with each one, and then returns to his group. 


The seated team decide who it was and their 


captain announces it to the leader. If they 
have guessed corre: they score one point. 
The game continues until the last one has 
shaken hands, when the sides change places. 
The side guessit nost correctly are the 


winners. 


Peanut Relay: equal groups stand in 
ranks facing each other. On the floor at the 
head of each team the leader places six pea- 
nuts. The member: each team join hands 


down the ranks a 
the end of the gai 


not break ranks until 
\t the signal, the two 
leaders stoop down and pick up one peanut 


and start it down the line, then a second, and 


so on, not skippin yvone anywhere down the 
line. The peanuts go all the way down the 
line and the end player places them on the 
floor as he gets then \When the sixth is put 
down and the last person has straightened up 
for a moment, hi mmediately Starts passing 


them back, one time as in the beginning. 


There must be a judge for each line. Any 
peanut dropped on the way down is taken back 
to the start by the judge and passed again. 
Any dropped on the way back are taken to the 
end of the line and passed up again. The line 


finishing first wins 


Earth, Air, Fire, Water: Two teams are 


seated opposite each other. The leader goes 


down the line and, alternating between the 
teams, touches one on the shoulder and says, 
“Air!” and counts ten, or says, “Fire, 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10!” or Earth, Air or Water. At 
the word “Air,” the one touched must name 
something that flies in the air, as blue bird, 
robin, hawk; if “Water,” he must name a fish 
or an aquatic plant; if “Earth,” a quadruped 
or land animal, or plant of the earth; if “Fire,” 
he must remain silent. All answers must be 
given before the leader has finished counting 
ten. Failure to follow the rules given, gives 
a point to the opposing side. The side having 
the larger score at the end of the game wins 


Touch Ball: All stand in a single circle 
shoulder to shoulder, except one player who 
is on the outside of the circle. Those in the cir 
cle have a basket ball which they start pass 
ing to the right. If they continue to pass 
to the right three times in succession, the on 
on the outside goes into the center. The on: 
on the outside puts one hand behind his back 
and with the other tries to touch the ball in 
the hands of someone. If he succeeds in so 
doing, that person must change places with 
him. If the player in the circle drops thi 
ball, or if he skips over one in passing it, that 
one must change places with the one on thi 
outside. The one who has to go in the soup 
may choose someone to take his place on t 
outside. When the next one has to go in the 
soup, the one inside may go back into the « 


cle. 


Pass Man Relay: ‘Iwo equal teams with 
equal numbers are lined up behind one 
other. At the signal the second man in each 
line takes the first man and passes him to 
No. 3, who passes him to the next one. This 
is continued until the man gets to the end of 
the line, when all face about, and the man }s 


Number 2 is then 


passed back to his place. 
passed down the same way, followed by 4! 
the others in their turn. The last man turns 
about in place and shouts, “All finishe 


The first line through wins. 


Number Spin: All standing in a circle are 
numbered consecutively around the circle. 
The leader who stands in the center, calls 
several numbers and then says, “Spin!” At 














t 


the word “Spin,” 
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those whose numbers have 


been called must bend both knees and touch 


spin around. 


1e floor with both hands, then stand up and 
The finish 


ne. The object of the game is to try not to 


last one to scores 


ore any 


points. 


Stage Coach: [he players are all seated on 


e floor. The leader gives each one in the 
cle the names of some part of the stage 
ich, such as the wheel, hub, horses, spoke, 
yr, driver, roof, windows, tongue, lines, 


its, steps, whip. He then designates special 
as fat man, fat lady, flirt, fresh 


He tells a 


issengers, 


ine man, actress, and others. 


ry in which he brings in all the mentioned 
mes. If the group is large, there may also 


bandits, and Indians. As each person or 


is mentioned the person corresponding 
the name called must get up, turn around, 
sit down. Those failing to do so with 


rity must pay a forfeit, and later must re- 
1 rhyme or limerick, or give a pun in order 


ieen their torteits. 


3ounce Ball Relay: Five teams line up fac- 


first 
\t the signal he bounces 


one anothet1 The one in each line 


ball 


ree T1inN¢ =~ 


b isket 
front of him, and then 
s the ball to No. 2 who does the same and 


to No. 3, and so on. The one at 


the line bounces it six times and 

one next to him bounces it three 
and it 1S pass d back to the first of the 
this same manner. The line finishing 





A Stile Contest 


novel type of tournament and one which 

ted large crowds of people was the stilt 
g I 

Minneapolis Furk 


Department and the Daily 


contest promoted by the 


ard Recreation 


G. Leighton, Superintendent of Recreation 
Minneapolis, following comments 
the organization of the contest: 


gives the 


‘ontestants 


tournament was open to every boy and 


iri in Minneapolis and nearby towns, under 
itteen years of age and under sixty inches in 


height. The contestants were divided into four 


as tollows: 


. B. Boys under fifty-two inches 
B. Girls under fifty-two inches 
A. Boys fifty-two to sixty inches 
A. Girls fifty-two to sixty inches 


HONS 


Registration and Numbers 

All-taking part were required to register on 
the day of the meet. Upon registration, num- 
bers were given them. Each contestant was per- 
mitted to furnish his own stilts provided they 
were not more than one inch by one and a halt 
inches stock, five feet long with stirrups not more 
than twelve to fifteen inches from the lower end 
of the stilts. 
Special Rules 

1. Stilts strapped to legs will not be allowed. 

2. Stirrups must be not more than twelve to 


fifteen inches from bottom end of stilts. 


w 


No kicking will be allowed. 
4. As soon as a contestant fouls, he must leave 
the tournament field at once. 
5. No contestant will be allowed to compete in 
a stunt that is dangerous in any manner. 
Program and Prizes 
1. Balancing in an 18-inch Circle 
1. B. 
league bat; Second, indoor baseball; third, two 
bladed jack-knife 


2. B. Girls 


3oys—Under 52 inches. First, big 


YS Under 52 inches. First, sleeping 
doll; second, vanity bag; third, silver pencil 
3. A. 
pen; second, shopping bag; third, silver pencil 
4. A. Boys—52 to 60 inches. First, big league 


bat > 


Girls—52 to 60 inches. First, fountain 


second, indoor baseball; third, baseman’s 
glove 

II. Cock Fight in a 7-Foot Circle 
5 First, Billy 
Bush flyer ; second, two-bladed jack-knife ; third, 


5. B. Boys—Under 52 inches. 


leather pencil case 
6, A. 
hopstick; second, big league bat; third, army 


Boys—52 to 60 inches. First, kangaroo 


flashlight 
IIT. 


7. B. 


Obstacle Race 
Girls—Under 52 inches. First, sleeping 
doll; second, silver pencil; third, flag 

8. B. Boys—Under 52 inches. First, Franco 
flashlight ; second, indoor ball; third, leather pen- 
cil case 

9. A. Boys—52 to 60 inches. First, big league 
bat; second, indoor baseball; third, leather pen- 
cil case 

10. A. 
pen; second, ball and bat; third, silver pencil 


Girls—52 to 60 inches. First, fountain 





‘ 
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Games in Preparation for 
the Badge Test 


Prepared by 
R. K, ATKINSON 
Secretary of the 


Committee for the Revision of the Tests 


Since the badge tests are essentially “athletic” 
tests, the best training is found, of course, in the 
To introduce the play 
element, however, “meets” and “tournaments,” 
even of the small, informal sort, should be used. 
Group competition is especially valuable, as the 


use of athletic events 


backward and less skillful boys and girls will 
thus be brought in. Since their performances will 
add or detract from the record of the team, the 
more competent boys and girls on the team may 
be easily enlisted as coaches in preparation for 
“finals.” (Chapters II and III of the handbook, 
Recreative Athletics *, on Group Athletics and 
Tournaments give excellent and practical sugges- 
tions. ) 

In the tests there is a grouping of events under 
four heads. The boys’ tests are based upon: 


1. Climbing, 2. Jumping, 3. Running, 4. 
Throwing; the girls’ upon: 1. Balancing, 2. 
Running, 3. Throwing, 4. Skill in standard 
games. 


The following games are suggested, reference 
being to Bancroft’s Games for the Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium (Macmillan) and 
to Bowen and Mitchell’s Practice of Organized 
Play (Barnes). Both of these should be in the 


possession of the play leader. 


Boys 


I. Climbing 
Follow the Leader—Bancroft, page 89, and 
3owen and Mitchell, page 2 
All sorts of climbing stunts may be intro- 
duced in this game. Trees and fences may 
be used. If a bar or trapeze is to be used 
in giving the badge tests, have it ready in 
advance and suggest to the leader certain 
simple stunts on the bar, including chinning, 
as part of the game. Use also low limbs 
of trees and a rope fastened in a tree or one 


* This may be secured from the Playground and Recreaation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
price $.50 


Iil. 


IV. 


II. 


the climb short, tying a handkerchief around 
the rope eight or nine feet from the ground 
so that the actual climb need only be three or 
four feet. 


. Jumping 


Introduce into Follow the Leader, the 
jump, either running or standing, across cer- 
tain marked spaces. Have pits and take-off 
for the broad jumps and standards for the 
high jump on hand for stunt use. Boys 
always enjoy the variety introduced by the 
hop, step and jump, either standing or run- 
ning start. (See Jumps, Bowen and Mitchell, 
page 23.) 

Jumping Relay Race—Bancroft, page 117 

Jump the Shot—Bancroft, page 122 

Leap Frog—Bancroft, page 127 (see 
index also) 

Running 

All games of tag and all sorts of relays 

Tag games, Chapter IX—Bowen and 
Mitchell 

Tag—Bancroft, page 191 (see index also) 

Shuttle Relay—Bancroft, page 173 (see 
index also) 

Relay Races—Bowen and Mitchell, pages 
34-42 

Club Snatch—Bancroft, page 72 
Throwing 

Duck on Rock—Bancroft, page 8&1l— 
Bowen and Mitchell, page 96 

Horse Shoe Pitching—Bowen and_ Mitch- 
ell, page 78 

(These are two old and popular American 
games that will greatly interest adults as well 
as children. ) 

Roley-Poley—Bancroft, page 399 

(Also called Hatball and Nigger-baby. Use 
a tennis ball.) 

GIRLS 
Balancing 

Many stunts in Follow the Leader can be 
done on the balance beam which should be 
left where the children may have constant 
access to it. Let two girls start at different 
ends of the beam and work out some scheme 
of passing each other on the beam without 
stepping off. 

Running 

Use about the same games as for the boys. 
(Many of the games are adapted for boys 
and girls to play together, as for example 
in the relays on each team have boys and 
girls alternate. ) 
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Prisoners’ Base—Bowen and Mitchell, page 


101 


Bancroft, pages 156-163 
Pom Pom Pull Away—Bowen and Mitch- 
ell, page 97 
Sancroft, page 149 
lI. Throwing 
Dodge Ball—Bancroft, pages 363-374; 
3owen and Mitchell, page 99 
Bean-bag Board—Bancroft, page 304 
Roley-Poley 
Duck on Rock 
see Boys’ Games 
[V. Skill in Games 
For outdoor use with minimum of equip- 
ment, specialize on volley ball, which is in- 
tensely interesting to groups of various sizes. 
If a court is marked out and net and ball 
provided, you will have no trouble getting 
players. 
3owen and Mitchell—pages 130-133 
Bancroft—pages 413-416 


“Chicago First in the Air” 


This is the slogan of a number of aviation 
enthusiasts in Chicago, headed by Terence Vin- 
cent, director of McKinley Park, who are ar- 
inging for a city-wide model airplane meet to 
held in Chicago. 

\t a meeting of the Air Board held last 
February Mr. Vincent moved that “this Air 
Board encourage aviation in Chicago by coopera- 
ting with the several park boards in fostering 
a city-wide model airplane meet.” Bion J. 
\rnold, president of the Air Board of Chicago, 
appointed Mr. Vincent chairman of a committee 
to take the matter in charge, to be assisted by R. 
W. Schroeder, former holder of world’s altitude 
record and one of the first London-to-Paris-pi- 
lots, as the other member of the committee. 
Walter Wright, of the Bureau of Public Works, 
has offered the use of the gigantic auditorium on 
the municipal pier if needed for this city-wide 


meet 


re 
l¢ 
} 

Le 


Competitions will be held as follows: fifty 
yard straight speed flight, hand launched dura- 
tion, scale models, original design models, and 
models powered with anything except rubber 
bands. The first four competitions demand rub- 
ber band engines; the last one may use com- 
pressed air, clock springs, miniature steam or 
§as engines. 


w 
uw 
— 


Suggestions for Fall 
Activities 


September, with a number of special days to be 
celebrated and with the opportunity it offers for 
outdoor sports and indoor activities, ushers in one 
of the busiest recreational seasons of the year. 
Autumn brings possibilities for outdoor and in- 
door fun surpassed by no other season. 

A few suggestions for fall activties follow. 
Additional information and copies of the bulle- 
tins mentioned throughout this article may be se- 
cured from the Correspondence and Consultation 

sureau of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Ho.LipaAys AND SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS 

Labor Day 

On the first holiday of the fall season the 
weather is usually ideal for outdoor gatherings 
such as water carnivals, athletic meets, commu- 
nity sings and community picnics. A Labor Day 
Community Picnic is described in bulletin #263. 
Communities wishing to put on a pageant will 
find suggestive material in A Tribute to Labor 
(Bulletin #224) by May P. Harris. Price 10¢. 


Columbus Day 

Parades, field days, and pageants are features 
of Columbus Day celebrations which are popular. 
Columbus, a dramatic festival requiring the par- 
ticipation of between thirty and forty young peo- 
ple and thirty children is to be found in Two 
Patriotic Pageants, written by the English and 
History Departments of the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Trenton, N. J. Price $1.00 


Hallowe'en 

No other night in the year, except possibly 
Christmas Eve, is so much fun as Hallowe’en. 
Each year finds an increasing number of com- 
munities arranging Hallowe’en celebrations 
which not only do away with the danger to prop- 
erty and the delinquency which have in the past 
so often characterized Hallowe’en, but provide 
an excellent outlet for youthful pranks and for 
the enjoyment of the whole community. 

A number of suggestions for community Hal- 
lowe’en celebrations will be found in pamphlet 
#286. Price $.10. The Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Franklin, Ohio, has published two book- 
lets which are suggestive—What to Do on Hal- 
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lowe’cn, price $.40 and A Bunch of Stunts for 


Hallowe'en, price $.75 
Armistice Day 


Simple ceremonies will probably be arranged 
by the American Legion in cooperation with com- 
munity organizations. Bulletin C. O. #96, Arm- 
istice Day Community Celebrations suggests 
thirteen features in the celebration of the day. 
Lest We Forget, a program of addresses and 
illustrated songs with a sketch and a flag cere- 
monial, has been prepared by Elizabeth B. Grim- 
hall especially for the American Legion. Copies 
may be secured from the Bureau of Educational 
Dramatics of the Association for $.10 each. 
Songs of the Seri issued by the Bureau of 


Community Musi American Legion use, con- 


tains a number ngs appropriate for use in 
Armistice Day community singing (price $1.00 


per hundred copies 


Thanksgiving 


The delightful comedy, The Three Thanksgiv- 
ings, which was written tor the Association by 
Faith Van Valkenburg Vilas as a community 
play, has been produced most successfully by a 
number of commu There are three scenes 


with a short pr nd epilogue. Only one 


setting 1s require welve adults and eighteen 
children make up the cast. The play may be se- 
cured for $.25 from the Bureau of Educational 
Dramatics, which has also published a Thanks- 
giving program of songs, tableaux, recitations, 
once act plays and testivals Price $.10 
Pilgrim or harvest home festivals appropriately 
express the spirit of Thanksgiving. Among 


these are: 

Faith of Our Fathers, by Annie Russell Mar- 
ble. (A Pilgrim pageant especially adapted to 
Thanksgiving). Bureau of Educational Dramat- 
ics, Community Service, price $.25 

Harvest Time, by Alice C. D. Riley (songs, 
recitations and dances for children’s groups). 
John Church Co., 39 W. 32nd St., New York 
City, price 25¢. 

Festival of the Harvest Moon, by Sue Ann 
Wilson. (combines recreation and pageantry). 
Woman’s P&ss, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, price 50¢. 

Harvest Festival, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (uses 
large groups of school children). Clayton F. 
Summy Co., 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., 
price 75¢, 


SociaL ACTIVITIES 
The Community Center 


Whether a room in the town hall fitted up wit! 
a few game tables and a victrola, a school build 
ing which has been adapted for social center use 
or a community building elaborately equipped fo: 
community-wide recreation programs, the com 


munity center is everywhere proving a genuine 


center of neighborliness and a channel for the ex 
pression of community life. 

Rural and small communities contemplating 
building will find many helpful suggestions in 
the government pamphlet #1173—Plans for Rw 
ral Community Buildings—which may be secured 
for $.10. Community Buildings for Industri 
Towns, published by the Association, price $.75, 
contains photographs, descriptions of a number 
of existing community buildings and plans and 
specifications for community buildings suitable 
for any type of community. 

Practical Aids in Conducting a Neighborhood 
Recreation Center, a pamphlet published by the 
Association at $.20, contains a number of sug 
gestions regarding administration and program 
From the Recreation Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, may be secured a number of publica 
tions on the use of school buildings as social cen- 


ters. 
Secial Evenings 


The social program of the community centers, 
giving as it does opportunities for adults to come 
together for social intercourse, is one of the most 
important features of the community center pro- 
gram. Community mixers, fun nites and_ play 
parties, under whatever name they may be held, 
provide opportunity for evenings of social games, 
stunts, dancing, community singing and dramatic 
activities. Some of. the publications of special in- 
terest to community center workers and groups 
are: 

What Can We Do? Games and activities for 
social evenings. Community Service, price 25¢. 

Fun For Everyone. A pocket encyclopedia of 
good times. Community Service, price 50¢ 

Comrades in Play. Describes leisure time ac- 
tivities which young men and young women call 
enjoy together. Community Service, price J0¢. 

Producing Amateur Entertainments, Helen 











ac- 


can 


Ferris. E. P. Dutton and Co., 581 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, price $2.50. 
Social Games and Group Dances, Elsom and 
lling. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. price $1.75. 
Ice Breakers and The Ice Breaker Herself. 
ice $1.35) It Is To Laugh (price $1.25) all 


by Edna Geister. George H. Doran Co., 244 


lison Avenue, New York City. 


\ number of bulletins issued by the Associa- 


tion which are suggestive along these lines are: 

56 Suggestions for conducting community 
dances 

265 Group games 

296 Suggestions for a party at home, school, 
or club 

65 Community days and evenings 

467 A progressive game party for adults 

474 — Two “large-group” parties 

507 — Community recreation parties in Lan- 


caster, Pa. 
Moving Pictures 


The problem of securing moving pictures of a 


high artistic and moral standard rests largely with 
the communiy. A Better Films Committee work- 
ing with the National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures and with producers and exhibitors can 
do much effective work in a locality. A number 
of recreation commissions and other community 
groups own their own motion picture machines 
and exhibit films at schools and community 
houses. Special Saturday morning matinees for 
children are promoted by some of these groups. 
In Reading, Pa., the recreation commission shows 
films in hospitals. 

A number of bulletins obtainable from the 
Association— C. O. 239, 239A, 239B, 239C and 


239D—give lists of educational films available 
without charge. Bulletin C. O. 257 gives infor- 
mation regarding the obtaining of various types 


rtable and non-portable moving picture ma- 
Line Motion Pictures for Community Needs, 
Gladys and Henry Bollman, published by 


Henry Holt & Company, New York, is a new 
book telling where films may be obtained and 
giving valuable information regarding equipment, 
rules installation, principles of operation, care 


and suggestive programs. 
janization 


rganization of clubs to meet during the 
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fall and winter months brings together adult 
groups of similar interests and trains children for 
group action. Men’s and women’s clubs may be 
of a recreation and cultural nature, as literary and 
dramatic clubs and clubs interested in such phases 
of music as choral work, orchestra or band. They 
may be founded on a hobby common to a group, 
or they may have as their object bettering some 
part of community or civic life, as do Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Civic Clubs and Improve- 
ment Clubs. In some cities neighborhood work 
has been organized through neighborhood clubs, 
which meet for social activities and to discuss 
neighborhood improvements. The present wide- 
spread interest in wireless telephones has been re- 
sponsible for a new type of club, the radio club. 
sulletin 734 tells how information on community 
radio clubs may be obtained. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs may be formed in con- 
nection with national organizations which provide 
recreation and build for citizenship, such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts ‘and the Campfire Girls 
of America. The Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America will send upon request a 
statement regarding national organizations which 
are promoting club work for boys and girls. 


PuysIcAL RECREATION 


Outdoor 


With the arrival of fall, baseball passes and 
football becomes the outdoor game of the season. 
Football, the game of the Universities, has not 
had the community appeal of baseball, but now 
that cities have been taking over the game as a 
municipal activity, it is on its way to a wider pop 
ularity. Soccer is a form of football that is 
widely played. Soccer leagues may be organized 
among grammar school and high school boys and 
a series of match games arranged. Hockey is an 
invigorating form of sport for both boys and 
girls. Full information regarding the game for 
girls will be found in Field Hockey and Soccer 
for Women by Frost and Cubberly. The ever 
popular volley ball, which may be enjoyed out 
doors in the cool weather, makes the indoor court 
unnecessary. 

The summer enthusiasm for horseshoe pitching 
bids fair to continue late into the fall. The Na- 
tional Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Wilmington, Ohio—R. H. Howard, 
Secretary—will supply official rules and informa- 
tion. 
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Hiking 

October’s bright blue weather—and also Sep- 
tember’s sunshine and November’s leafy path- 
ways will bring out groups of ambitious hikers. 
Autumn is ideal for long mileage hikes as well as 
for the leisurely stroll that may turn into a picnic 
or a nut-gathering if the group desires. Direc- 
tions for a surprise hike, on which groups plan 
episodes or stunts at intervals along the route, 
are found in Bulletin 549. Bulletin 720 outlines 
the program of one of the hikes enjoyed by the 
Community Progressive Hiking Club of Reading, 
Pa. Both short and long distance hikers will 
find much to help them in Bayard Christy’s book, 
Going A foot, Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, price $1.35. 


Indoor 


The indoor athletic: team games, including 
basketball, volley ball, indoor baseball and bowl- 
ing will start to gain momentum for the winter’s 
series of tournaments. In industrial cities, In- 
dustrial Athletic Leagues for men and women 
employees are giving a large part of the adult 
population a chance to play. Church and Sunday 
School leagues are also reaching many people. 


General Athletic References 


Recreative Athletics. Community Service, 
price 50¢. 

Handbook of Athletic Games, Bancroft and 
Pulvermacher. Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, price $2.00 

Spalding’s Athletic Library, a series of book- 
lets giving the rules for various American sports. 
American Sports Publishing Co., 45 Rose St., 
New York City, price 10¢ each. 

Basketball, by Emmet D. Angell (price 35¢). 
Basketball for Women, by Dorothy Bocker 
(price 35¢). Thomas E. Wilson and Co., 701- 
725 North Sangamon St., Chicago, II. 

Basketball and Indoor Baseball, for Women. 
Frost and Wardlaw Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 5th Ave., New York City, price $1.50 

Some of the bulletins of the Association on the 
subject follow 


#523 Plans for Athletic Programs 
#528 Organization of a Community Ath- 


letic Program 
Educational Athletics, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Burdick 


tt 260 


#42 — P. R. A. A. Rules and Regulations 
for Playground Basketball League 
and Winter Baseball League. Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


Physical Recreation in Schools 


Play periods at recess and at noon time and 
playgrounds for after school use not only keep 
school children in good physical condition but 
definitely increase alertness in class. The move- 
ment for physical education in schools has had 
such wide-spread results that thirty-two states 
now have compulsory physical education laws. 
The school play problem is also being solved in 
country districts. The little red school house is 
still far from extinct, but it is growing modern 
in its play and in its work. Intelligent supervi- 
sion now makes the school yard a joyful and 
orderly community where directed games teach 
loyalty and team work. Among school play refer- 
ences are the following: 

Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Jessie Bancroft. Published by 
Macmillan Company, New York Ciry. Price 
$2.40 

Games and Play for School Morale.  Pub- 
lished by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. Price $.25 

Preparation of School Grounds for Play Fields 
and Athletic Events. Physical Education Series 
#1. Department of the Interior, Bureau ‘of Ed- 
ucation. Published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington. Price $.05 

Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. 
Physical Education Series #2. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education. Washington, 
D.C. Price $.05 


CoMMUNITY DRAMATICS 


The indoor amateur stage, neglected during the 
summer, starts its new fall season. Creating 4 
world of make-believe romantic or comic or re 
alistic—is an achievement in which all the com- 
munity may have a part. 
acting, 
scenery designing, while 


Some may be inter- 


ested in others in costuming of 
people who call 
handle practical details of stage managing, adver 
tising and finance are very important to the success 
of community dramatics. Your community ma) 
discover prospective playwrights through a pla) 
writing or pageant writing contest, the winning 
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play or pageant to be produced by the community 
dramatic group 

‘he Bureau of Educational Dramatics of the 
Association will be glad to help community dra- 
matic groups in every way possible. The lists of 
selected plays arranged by this Bureau will help 
to answer the question, “What Play shall we give.” 
They include lists of plays suitable for high school 
production, a list of pageants, masques and festi- 
vals, and a graded list of plays for girls’ and 
women’s clubs. The demand for a selected list of 
plays and operettas for children has been so great 
that such a list has recently been prepared. The 
charge for each list outlined is $.10. 

The handbook, Community Drama, price $.60, 
contains a wealth of material on play production 
given in compact, brief form. 


CoMMUNITY MusIc 


“A Year’s Community Music Program” (C. S. 
+82) should be consulted for a systematic music 
schedule covering the three months of autumn. 
That period should cover both activities in prepara- 
tion for special occasions and regular musical work 
carried throughout the season. The first class in- 
cludes programs for three holidays as follows: 

Labor Day. Let the music committee offer its 
services to the labor unions for the celebration. 


Suggest a musical pageant using various organiza- 


lds 
ries 
Ed- 


ting 


tions and departments, for instance, “A Tribute 
to Labor.” 


a band concert and singing at outings. 


Have singing along the line of march, 
Columbus Day. Offer services of leaders and 
other volunteers to Knights of Columbus and other 
groups celebrating this holiday. Plan musical 
features for the dramatic festival “Columbus,” 


mentioned under “Holidays and Special Celebra- 


anksgiving. Prepare special Thanksgiving 
concert with tableaux illustrating certain songs 
| instrumental compositions. For instance, 
Thanksgivings,” a sketch of the history of 
ebration in various eras of our national life 
‘ilgrim days until now—each represented by 
riate music. 
tember should mark the resumption of or- 
ion activities after the summer vacaion. 
e first meeting of the music committee and 
autumn program. Reassemble the com- 
chorus, orchestra and band. Call together 
leaders for a meeting at which new ma- 
s gone over and schedule of sings laid out. 
sic memory contest is to be held in the 


fall rather than the spring, assemble the special 
committee and inaugurate the contest late in Sep- 
tember. Prepare during each month for the suc- 
ceeding month’s activites. 

October may be marked by harmonica contests 
—first the neighborhood contests and then the 
city-wide tournament. See the bulletin “A Har- 
monica Tournament,” C. S. #176a, price $.10. 
Begin rehearsals for an operetta performance to 
occur in November. Lists of suitable operettas 
are given in the bulletin “Operettas for Ama- 
teurs,’ C. S. #160a, price $.05. 

Expand the community’s singing activity with 
the following: (a) a junior chorus sponsored by 
an adult chorus or other adult group; to reach the 
young people graduating from high school. Sce 
bulletin “Junior Glee Clubs,” C. S. #173. (b) 
Organize a quartet to sing under the name of the 
local recreation organization; either male, female 
or mixed voices. Consult bulletin “Community 
Service Quartets,” C. S. #178. (c) Encourage 
more congregational singing with the use of the 
Community Service sheet of “Community 
Hymns,” price $1.15 per hundred, $11.50 per 
thousand, plus the postage. (d) Suggest to col- 
ored citizens the organizing of a large chorus. 
Suitable music for such groups is listed in. the 
bulletin “Music Composed by Negroes,” C. S. 
# 168a, price $.10. 

November may have as its feature a celebration 
of Armistice Day in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Legion. Organize a special program includ- 
ing dramatized patriotic songs found in the bulle- 
tin “A Festival of Freedom” (Revised), Price 
$.10. Also organize ukulele clubs among girls, 
utilizing the Revised Course in Ukulele Playing, 
price $.25, Supplement #1, price $.10, and Sup- 


plements #2 and #3, price $.15 each. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CITIZENSHIP ACTIVITIES 


Kvery community is interested in extending 
public education and promoting better citizenship. 
Fall is the time to start activities in this field. The 
publications of the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., will 
prove of value in arranging community educa- 
tional work. 


Night Schools 
The experiment of Community Service of 


Yakima, Washington, in conducting a night school 
for boys who have had to leave school early and 
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go to work has been very successful. The boys 
chose their own curriculum, which includes gen- 
eral science, practical business and modern citi- 


zenship. 


Americanization 

Turning the foreign born into loyal and useful 
citizens is an important community task. Recep- 
tions and social evenings when new citizens are 
welcomed should be arranged. Foreign born 
groups have much to give to the community in 
their national songs, dances and handcraft. Ex- 
hibitions, pageants, and entertainments which 
give them a chance to contribute help to promote 
civic pride and a spirit of neighborliness among 
them. 


In communities that have undertaken educa- 
tional work for aliens, evening lessons in English 
and citizenship connect things to be learned with 
the immigrant’s everyday experiences. Girls and 
women are taught sewing, cooking and care of 
children. 


A list of material on Americanization follows: 

Community Service Bulletins 

345—Activities of the Americanization Society 

547—California state program of Americaniza- 
tion through community organization 





910—Education for citizenship 
473—Community Service and the foreign born 


American 


Publications of the Bureau of Naturalization, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Among these, “Suggestions for securing and 
holding attendance of foreign born adults upon 
public school English and citizenship classes” is a 


new and particularly valuable pamphlet. 


“The success of democratic institutions de- 
pends, in the long run, on every citizen’s doing his 
best for the common welfare. Slackers and mal- 


ingerers belong society based on slavery, not 


ina society of freemen. The progress of democ- 
racy depends on the successful development in all 
sorts and conditions of men of personal initiative, 


interest in the work that yields the livelihood, joy 
in work loved and ambition to excel in it. Every 
successful industry is characterized by increased 
production, not diminished. Every effective 
and happy human being yields a similar result.” 


CuHarRLes W. ELiorT 


What Activities Are 
Popular 


The Playground and Recreation Association 
of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy]- 
vania, recently sent a questionnaire to the 
employees of fifteen stores in an effort to de- 
termine what leisure time activities they <e- 
sired. The following list compiled from the 
replies will be of interest to recreation workers 
indicating the relative popularity of certain 
activities. 


Basketry 56 Baseball 548 
Basketball 509 ~=Dancing 504 
Tennis 238 Swimming 184 
Corrective Gymn. 238 Skating 331 
Hiking 237. Bowling 325 
Dress Making 210 Social Club 211 
Boys’ Club Work 34 First Aid 166 
Social Hygiene 32 Singing Club 160 
Pottery 30 Costume De- 

signing 153 
Dramatic Study 27 ~Ukelele Club 121 
Track and Field 11 Cooking 97 
Shut-in-Service 9 Golf 91 
Billiards 7 Glee Club 89 
Song Leading 6 Dramatic Play- 

ers 89 
Interior Decorating 4 Millinery 79 
Painting 2 Volley Ball 79 
Chess 1 Girls’ Club Work 69 


Bullieve Me 


(Continued from page 326) 


courtings in my mind, my one request was this: 
Give girls who are poor, the equivalent of what 
rich girls get at dancing school, in dramatics, 
sports and games. ‘Teach them how to entertain 
their beaux—beaux who are without money, with- 
out poise, and without words, but who long, like 
the rest of us, for beauty and romance. ‘Teach 
them fifty-seven varieties of entertainment—by 
twos, by threes and roomfuls. Teach them how 
it can be done with more words and less “hug 


] 


ging.” For they need to know—bullheve 


be 


pre 


Rar 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS 


Playground Activities For 
Adults 


Activities for Older Girls and 
Women 


Some Mayor TEAM GAMES 


ong the best of the active team games for 
is indoor or playground baseball, which 
nay not meet with as immediate popularity as 
some other games, but which increases in interest 
skill of the player grows. Beginners in 
game should be given athletic tests and games 
ing batting, throwing and catching play- 
1 balls. 
y ball is considered an especially good 
r adult women, as it is for men. Some 
e is needed to control the serving and re- 
f the ball before the game becomes par- 
enjoyable. 
hockey has the advantage of giving an 
inity for vigorous runs to the women who 
ous of having a great deal of exercise, 
the positions of goal keeper and fullbacks 
opportunities for those who do not 
running. The game is further desir- 
ause it calls for cooperative play and 
itions in playing positions, and is a splen- 
for the fall months. 
authorities consider basket ball a doubtful 
women; others regard it as safe for 
ise when played according to women’s 
th playing halves limited to six minutes 
ten minute rest between halves. 
et ball is not taught until after a group 
oped some interest in volley ball, base- 
me other team game, there is not likely 
danger of an over-emphasis on it to the 
of other games. The group will also 
better the idea of cooperative play in 


TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS 


number of track and field events may 
tor women. The following are given 


e because they lead to skill in team 


ase batting and catching 
‘Olt putting and driving 


Running, shuttle relay, and base running 


SO 


goal kick and dribble tennis serving 


Throwing :— 
Baseball throw for distance and accuracy 
3asket ball goal shoot 
3asket ball throw for distance 
Medicine ball throw 
Miscellaneous Relays :— 
All Up Indian Club Relay 
Pass Ball Relay 
Athletic Tests :— 
Individual and team tests 


HIKING 


Walking or hiking is important because it is, 
in most places, the one outdoor exercise that 
women can take during the greater part of the 
year. When nature stalking and scouting games 
are introduced, much interest is added to the 


hikes. 
WATER SPORTS 


The fact that at all public bathing beaches 
middle-aged women are to be found in large num- 
bers is proof of the popularity of bathing and 
swimming. Special attention should be given to 
instruction in swimming for those who do not 
know how to swim. 


WINTER SPORTS 


Women should be induced to continue out- 
door activities late into the autumn and through 


the winter season. 


Joint AcTIvITIES FOR WOMEN AND MEN 

In athletic games and sports between men and 
women competition is not intense except in such 
events as mixed skating and tennis doubles. 

At game hours, social gatherings and picnics, 
many of the so-called “children’s games” have 
proved popular. A County Superintendent in 
Pennsylvania reports that at his County picnic, 
Three Deep and Drop the Hankerchief are the 
most popular games for mixed groups. A leader 
must know his group, however, in introducing 
such games, as their success depends upon the 
spirit of the occasion. 


ATHLETIC GAMES AND SPORTS 
Golfing, hiking, skating, swimming and tennis 


are the most common athletic sports for men and 
women to enjoy together. 
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Le 
Groupe GAMES PARTIES AND PICNICS 
‘as games may be used, such as Floor Tag, Outdoor games parties and picnics give oppor- 


Handkerchief Tag, Hindoo Tag, Hip, Nose and 


‘Toe Tag, Statue 7] ind Third Man. 


Among the circle games which men and women 
may play together are Bull in the Ring, Center 
Base, Changing Places, Co-Ed Tag, played as is 


Hook Arm Tag, except that the players are in 
couples, Dangerous Neighbor, Do This Do That, 
Drop the Handkerchief, Flying Ball, Got Left, 
Hand Tag, Hound and Rabbit, Jumping Circle, 
also known as Snake in the Grass, and Slap Jack. 

Among the singing games and dances which 
may be used are A Hunting We Will Go, Jolly 
Is the Miller, Pop Goes the Weasel, Swedish 


Weaving Dance and Virginia Reel. 


Minor TEAM GAMES 


Among these games are Automobile Relay, 
Fetch and Carry, Object Relay, Pass and Toss 
Relay. 

Among the miscellaneous team games are Black 
and White, Crow and Cranes, Club Snatch, Day 
and Night Tag, Dodge Ball in marked off court, 
End Ball, Hand Baseball, Long Ball, Pin Ball, 
Prisoners’ Base and Volley Ball. 

Among the less vigorous games and stunts in 
which there is running of any distance are 
Forty Ways Getting There, French Blind 
Man’s Bluff, and Guess Who. 
Clothes Pins, H 


Relays include 
Relay, and Pass Around. 


MISCELLANEOl ACTIVITIES FOR MEN OR 


‘x 
VVOMEN 


The following activities have a place in adult 
programs, either separately or jointly for men and 
women : 


ART 


Many people will find very enjoyable trips to 
Art Galleries with explanatory talks under the 
leadership of a thoroughly experienced guide or 
some representative of the Art Gallery. Photo- 
graphy and Sketching Clubs are also popular. 


L,EADERS CLASS 


Both men and women who show ability as 
leaders should be urged to enter a class for lead- 
ers and to assist the play leader by leading nature 
hikes, clubs of various kinds, by telling stories and 
directing play for little children. 


tunity to vary the regular game hour by intro- 
ducing novelty games and stunts. Picnics may 
be at the play center or at a distant park, beach 


or forest. 


Teaching Home Games 
on the Playground 


By Genevieve Turner Holman 


One of the most valuable things the playground 
can do is to popularize games requiring no equip- 
ment or very little apparatus which children may 
play at their homes and nearby them. Such 
games should be of the kind to be played by a 
small group of mixed ages. 

A few games which meet these conditions 
follow: 

GAMES FOR STREETS AND NARROW PLACES 


Group GAMES 


Among the group games with individualistic 
competition are Hide and Seek, Hill Dill, I Spy, 
Drop the Handkerchief, Duck on a Rock, Hop 
Scotch, Statues and Three Deep. 


TEAM GAMES 


Organized ball games hold an important place 
among team games. Among them are Handball, 
of which Joseph Lee writes, “When handball was 
started at North End Park, Boston, it made a 
handball court of every blank wall in the district’; 
Hand Baseball, Kick Ball, Long Ball and Punch 
Ball. 

There are, too, such miscellaneous team games 
as Black and White, Crow and Cranes, Handker- 
chief Snatch, Prisoners’ Base, Relays, Potato 
Relay and other relay races. 


SINGING GAMES 


Among the popular singing games are bingo, 
Farmer in the Dell, Itiskit, I Took a Walk, Jolly 
Is the Miller, Oats Peas Beans, Pop Goes the 
Weasel, and Roman Soldiers. 


ROLLER SKATING 


Roller skating is one of the few vigorous act 
vities which may be carried on in city streets. 
Another is rope jumping, which is popular with 


girls. 





Safety, Service and ‘Durability 


are Exemplified in the Medart Giant Stride 





ACH piece of MEDART Playground Apparatus has some 

outstanding features in design and construction which 

make for greater Safety, greater Service and greater 
Durability. For example, in the MEDART Giant Stride, the 
most important feature is the head-piece. It is made with a 
double set of ball bearings—25 balls at the top and 13 below. 
This construction allows it to turn smoothly without friction— 
resists wear—and equalizes the strain no matter from what 
angle applied. 





Twenty-five ball bearings at top 
and thirteen below afford a fric- 
tionless, indestructible bearing. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT: 


As a consequence of such features of recognized superiority, MEDART 
Equipment has been, for 50 years, the first choice of civic officials, physical 
directors, school boards, and others entrusted with the purchase of play- 
ground apparatus. MHDART prices are much lower than you would expect 
for apparatus of such outstanding merit 


Send for Catalog M-33 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Souepaaens. 
Also contains information on playground planning, based on 
our long experience in this work. This catalog sent free on 
request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 






































Medart Giant Strides are equipped 
with steel ladders. Rope ladders 
can be substituted at slight addi- 


tional cost. Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
Catalog A-10 on request. 
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This Little Chap 
Will Thank You 


for “OVERSIZE” Playground Ap- 


paratus. You know what we mean 
by Oversize—Everything made bet- 
ter than demanded—stronger than 
usually thought necessary—assuring 
a satisfaction greater than expected. 
Oversize means Safety—permanent 
safety. he little folks have put 
their trust in us, and we shall con- 
tinue to justify that confidence. 
Good enough will not do—it must 
be Best. Let us work with you on 
your_plans. 


pielling -Aitod. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 
‘*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 
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Play in Porto Rico 


Miss Helen Bary and Miss Martha Speakman, 
of the Children’s Bureau, recently returned t» 
Porto Rico to follow up the work. In a letter 
received from Miss Speakman, she says: 

“T have been delighted with the splendid prog 
ress that the teachers have made with the play- 
grounds in the schools. The supervisors of 
schoo!s have required that every class from thie 
first to the sixth grade shall have a twenty-min- 
ute play period along with the regular work. 
The teachers plan the play and direct it. I find 
in visiting the schools that in many cases the 
teachers have made up new games or improved 
on the games they had last year in the play 
classes which we held. 

“T am planning to continue these classes and 
to try to lay a firmer foundation. If possible, 
I want to single out some of the best teachers 
and give them special work along this line, as 
the general superintendent of physical education 
is asking in the budget for more positions for 
recreation supervisors throughout the island. It 
is, of course, all very primitive and vastly dif- 
ferent from work in the States, but they have 
made a splendid beginning and I am much en- 
couraged. 

“A good deal is being done for the boys through 
baseball, basket ball and track meets, but not 
much has been undertaken for the smaller chil- 
Yesterday the first track 
The en- 
thusiasm was tremendous, and there were about 
five thousand children in the grandstands cheer- 
ing. They had a band from the Boys’ ‘Charity 
School’ which played the most savage music | 
The boys who took part ran 


dren and the girls. 
meet was held at the horse racetrack. 


have ever heard. 
in their bare feet. 

“The city of San Juan has bought about five 
hundred dollars’ worth of apparatus and is plan- 
ning to establish a playground for the next 


year.” 


Music, next to religion, is the mind’s greatest 
solace and also its greatest inspiration. When 
you attempt to raise existence to a higher plane 
you must nourish the brain as well as the body. 
The man who disparages music as a luxury 
and non-essential is doing the nation an 
injury. 


Tuomas A. EDISON. 


From the Etude 
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Laws protect workmen 
How about children? 





Wire guards and cages protect the factory worker. But in 
many public playgrounds thousands of children dash about 
with no barrier between them and the constantly increasing 
hazards of automobile traffic. 


Everywhere the problem of keeping children off the streets 
engages the attention of the public-spirited. The playground 
movement is growing rapidly, which brings with it the 
question of how to bottle youthful recklessness within safe 
bounds. 
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When you put up Cyclone Fence—specially built for the pur- 
pose—you do all that could be expected to minimize the 
danger. Your moral obligation in the matter ends. So, too, 
does the financial responsibility of your institution or city 
for street accidents. 


Your grounds require fewer attendants. They are cleaner. 
Your apparatus is protected against costly thefts and more 
costly vandalism by the rowdy element. You have, instead 
of an open park, an easily controlled unit, making for better 
discipline, simplified administration. While the beauty and 
dign.ty of Cyclone Fence give a new attractiveness and 
dstinction. 


The Red Tag 


The Mark 
Take Advantage of Cyclone Fencing Service of Quality 


Cyclone National Fencing Service means far more than so 

many nnn of —— delivered. It includes preliminary 

recommendations by specialists who have fenced hundreds . , ’ 

of playgrounds and athletic fields—made without charge. It . Cyclone Fence tery a 

provides for expert supervision or complete installation, if Factories and Offices: Oakland, Fen Co.) 

desired, relieves you of all the details of plans and blue Waukegan, IIL (Standard Fence Co. 

prints. Cleveland, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Newark, N. J. (Northwest Fence and 

Six great Cyclone plants from coast to coast insure quick Forth Worth, Texas Wire Works) 
action. Write the nearest offices, addressing Dept. 37. 


clone Fence 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Qualified directors of physical 
training are in big demand. 
Here is an attractive, un- 
crowded field for young wom- 
en. Standard three year 
course, including Summer 
Camp Courses, thoroughly 
prepare you for all work; af- 
fording splendid opportunities 
for self-development. The 
school is affiliated with the 
famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, with all its superb 
facilities and equipment; its 
delightful atmosphere. High 
School diploma or its equiva- 
lent required for entrance. 
Write for illustrated an- 
nouncement. 


Address the Dean 
Desk 923, Battle Creek, Michigan 




















mention THE PLAYGROUND 


Please 


| qualities of poor citizenship, while the supervised 
| playground promotes good health, character, fait- 





The Question Box 


QuESTION :—From a City Recreation Depart- 
ment—In order to provide sufficient play space 
the city is contemplating opening a number of 
playgrounds without leadership. Please send u: 
arguments for leadership which we can present 
to the city authorities. 

ANSWER: Without leadership the public play- 
ground soon becomes a place of lawlessness and 


disorder. It becomes the congregating place of 


_ the idler, the undesirable, and the tough who drive 


out the younger children and the. girls and mo- 
nopolize the playground for themselves. Parents 
will not permit their children to go to a playground 
of this type; so the unsupervised playground de- 
feats its own ends. Instead of providing a place 
where a large number of children will play, it 
becomes a place the majority of the children stay 
away from. Without leadership the playground 
frequently degenerates into a place where immor- 
ality is taught ; vandalism takes place and damage 
is done to public property. 

With intelligent leadership the playground be- 
comes a constructive influence, helpful to the 
largest possible number of children and older peo- 
ple. Special spaces are designated for the small 
children, girls, older boys, and adults. Each 
group and individual is protected in his enjoy- 
ment of the playground. The idler is given some- 


| thing worth while to do as a member of a team. 


Games and activities are organized and adapted 
to the age requirements of the different groups. 
The playground becomes a place where the chil- 
dren know something is going on, and a place 
where they desire to come. Through practical 


| experience playground leaders throughout Amer- 


ica have found that the playground with leader- 
ship has a greatly increased attendance and is 
beneficial to the children; a playground without 
leadership is not well attended and is of question- 


| able benefit. Children do not go to a playground 


simply because it is a vacant space or a place filled 
with apparatus ; children demand constantly chang- 
ing activities. 

Play is educational, and a playground cannot 


succeed without a leader any more than a school- 


room or a church or a boy scout troop or a boys’ 
or girls’ summer camp can succeed without leader- 


_ ship. 


The unsupervised playground cultivates the 


play, citizenship, and best of all, adds infinitely 
to the joy of living. 
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Superior Apparatus 


Most school-supply houses sell Fun-Ful. 
Most cities use Fun-Ful equipment. 

Most industrial playgrounds use it. 

Most U. S. Government schools use it. 
Most authorities recommend Fun-Ful. 
Most everybody knows it’s best. 

Most everyone should have our new catalog. 





Let us help you with your Playground Problems 





Catalog on request 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


Our 224 year 
Anderson Indiana 
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Send for Your Copy— 


Free 


CREATING THE PLAYGROUND 


A valuable guide for those interested in 
play problems. Contains suggestions 

on financing both city and rural play- 
grounds and other vital relating data 
which makes it a book you will want to 
keep for reference. | 
Send for your copy 

The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











BASKETRY MATERIALS 


65 page catalog and directions 15c. 
Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, 
Indian Ash Splints, Cane Webbing, 
Wooden Beads, Braided Straw, Rush, 
Willow, Pine Needles, Books, 
Tools, Dyes 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 


18 Everett St., Allston, Station 34 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Physical Education 


For Women — Accredited 


2-Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. 

High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without examination. 


20th Session opens September 17, 1923 
New gymnasium, new classrooms and 

laboratories, new dormitories. All modern, 

up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Address—Registrar, Box 45 
$026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, 51) 








Book Reviews 


PLAY FOR CHILDREN IN INsTITUTIONS. By Robert K. 
Atkinson. Published by the Department of Re- 
creation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. Price $.35 

The Russell Sage Foundation is meeting a real 
need in the publication of this pamphlet, designed to 
emphasize the function and value of play, the re- 
quisites for play in institutions, adaptation of play pro- 
grams to age groups, and the need for providing channels 
of expression for certain fundamental instincts. W ork- 
ers in institutions will welcome this booklet as a guide jn 
planning their play programs. 

While the main purpose of the book is to apply the 
fundamental values of the play movement to institution 
needs and to show how important a part of the life of the 
child play represents, some practical material is given in 
the form of a bibliography and the Athletic Badge Tests 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of Ameri- 
ca, which Mr. Atkinson suggests will be found very valu- 
able for institutional use. This pamphlet is the first of 
a continuous series of studies. Within a few months the 
Russell Sage Foundation will issue a book containing 
definite suggestions for games and activities particularly 
adapted to the needs of various types of institutions. 


Wuat Birps HavE DonE With Me. By Dr. Victor 
Kutchin. Published by Richard G. Badger, Gorham 
Press, Boston. Price $2.10 

Here is a book about birds that is different. Dr 
Kutchin writes of wild birds whom he has known, al- 
most as intimately as one knows a pet canary or parrot. 
He tells delightful anecdotes of birds of field, forest and 
stream. He writes as a nature lover, not a scientist, and 
yet the work is scientifically correct. Dr. Kutchin makes 
one feel the emotional mystery in wild life as he tells 
of their traits, habits and beauty of plumage and s.ng. 

Visitors at Dr. Kutchin’s summer home at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, have often found him a picturesque figure 
standing in a grove near his house with chicadees, mar- 
tins, and snow birds perching on his arms and _ hands 
feeding from a box of grain which he holds. 

The play leader in search of stories which emphasize 
the protective attitude toward nature will find this book 
a rich source of material. It is a valuable addition for 
every playground library. 


ScHoot Liprary Service. By Anne Thaxter Eaton 
Published by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price $.35 

The planning and equipment of library rooms, the se- 
lection of the librarian and the operation of the library 
in the elementary, junior high and high school, are dis- 
cussed in this forty-four page pamphlet. A bibliography 
and a brief statement of standards for school library 
development add to the practical value of the booklet 


Another aid to hostesses at parties of all kinds 1s ex- 
tended in this helpful little book which is full of interest 
ing suggestions for a Jack Frost social, an automobile 
party, an April Fool party, a Japanese Fete, an ol- 
fashioned Hallowe'en frolic, and many others. New ideas 
will be found, too, in the section on stunts, while a third 
section describes devices for securing partners. 


ParTIES AND STUNTS AROUND THE YEAR. By Era Bett 
ner. Published by The Womans Press, New York 
City. Price $1.00 

SociaL GAMEs AND Group Dances. By J. C. Elsom and 
Blanche M. Trilling. Published by Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price $1.75 : 

Here is a book which may well be in the library o 
every recreation worker. Published first in 1919, it has 
found a growing field of usefulness combining as it does 


social games and group dances for adults with singing 
games and dances especially adapted to children. ; 
Social mixers and acquaintance games, parlor games 
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AAA SOL VAY—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
HHI i} | ! is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds 
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and paper and stunts comprise part one. A 


that differences of opinion are bound to arise and final 
very luabl feature of part two, Group Dances, is the 


decision must rest with community groups.” 


asiz' I angement which accompanies each dance. This One of the most valuable features of the catalog is its 
x tical feature, with the clear, concise directions designation of age suitability for each film listed. Over 
given for the singing games and dances for three hundred films suitable for young people are especi- 
ikes part three exceedingly helpful. ally marked, thus affording a guide to the selection for 
pictures for young people’s entertainments and for the 
“ Be ders . . 
, : wes : yatronage : ‘mn as supervised by care arents 
. . s. By Louise C. Wright. Published by A. 5. The: “ oe ‘th “lar ade he te whi x “ aia 
‘ - = r ‘ : ese a 4 4 *< < 4 ( Ss y + ve one 
es & Co., 7 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. Price 7 Pe ree. Ri spanyy Mhnchaag > tes 
¢ can understand and enjoy. Only eight of the films listed 
: : ’ , . in the catalog are advised for strictly adult audiences only. 
rar) 1ys is the result of many years’ experience in T re advised for strictly adult audiences onl; 
. ots ir ipesagas We age : , he catalog ocntains the name and address of the pro- 
dis- supe work with teachers and children in their 
a , ; 7 AP ge Gt ae ducer or distributor from whom each film can be obtained, 
phy gat story plays. The child’s imagination and ex- 
; Sie , ‘ onke @ he thelbds . the number of reels, the star or stars, a brief description 
brary ive been used as a basis for the building of ; eke GI | blist 
) oo , Page eo . f eng, Sie or characterization of each film and the published source 
11 se plays t the same time, care has been : ; ede: gonbeesacnl 
okle ro : : piles oid when not based on an original scenario. 
AKI vide the types of exercises necessary to sccure ' 
ex- { { sical result 
oa are arranged for the first and second grades. CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR SUPERVISORS OF YouNG Wo- 
nobile plays for the various seasons, plays correlat- MEN AND Gir_s. Compiled by Anna Eloise Pierce. 
opi a . . © ° . “6 > ° ee a" . > 
old- g wit nguage work, those imitating home activities Published by H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
‘jdea ind industrial and surrounding activities, and plays suit- A number of additional subjects appear in this, the 
ps ble itriotic and special occasions. second edition of the catalog, which has been published 
ssi esting and valuable feature of the book is the in a greatly enlarged form. Ihe recreation and social 
. f a traffic game designed to teach children to life of the girl is stressed, and mention is made of many 
Betz- sery | obey traffic signals. books and articles relating to recreation. More than two 
y rk thousand titles appear in this comprehensive and well 
ult . . 
, ‘ : — . chosen bibliography. 
vl Pictures. Compiled by National Committee for “ 
m and better Films. Published by National Board of Re- ; ere 
Com- vik f Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Go.tF GuipE For 1923. Spalding’s Athletic Library. Pub- 
i 254 lished by American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
iry ol ‘his list of selected pictures for the family program, Rose Street, New York City. Price $.25 
it has young | le and special entertainments, includes 703 A new and acceptable feature of the 1923 Golf Guide 
t does ums tal of 1,574 reviewed during 1922. is the section given to solving problems of the game 
inging Not ryone = agree with all these selections,” and unraveling of golf knots. Mr. Crafts Higgins is the 
ays tl eword, “but they represent the unbiased opin- Houdini of golf who has shown how to get out of prob- 
vames, ittees of varied personnel, constant endeavor lems when you get in and how to keep away from them 


e of the National Board to lay aside or allow 
| prejudices and view each motion picture with 
merit it may possess. The Board recognizes 
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by informing yourself on possible problems in advance. 
The detachable rule book is another feature which will 
be greatly appreciated by golfers. 
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; FOR FESTIVALS 


‘a FESTIVALS and thef/FOREIGN COMMUNITY 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer ecees $1.50 


This book contains among its four pag- 
eants a most charming and appropriate 
autumn festival, The Feast of The In- 
gathering. Its directions and excellent 
bibliography will appeal to recreation 
leaders. 





USE WITH THIS 
NATIONAL COSTUMES ot the SLAVIC PEOPLES 
Compiled by Margaret S. Pratt $1.00 
Black and white drawings with color key 

Accurate and suggestive. 
FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES| 


By Florence Hudson Botsford 


Vol. I Baltic, Balkan & Slavic........pa. 2.75 

cl. 3.25. || 

Vol. II Westen Europe, the Americas 
the Near and Far East........ pa. 3.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Art Epucation. By Royal Bailey Farnum. Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. Bulletin | 
1923 No. 13. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price $.05 

Leaders in the recreation field who are urging the de- 
velopment of art appreciation in children will be inter- | 
ested in the findings of the report on art education which | 
realization of the great importance of art in civilization, | 
and there is no doubt of increased art activity in edu- 
cation.” : | 

Educational authorities are recognizing the citizenship | 

building values of art appreciation. ‘The real work of 
the art teacher in public schools,” writes one authority, | 
‘is to provide experiences to the children which shall 
lead them to the appreciation of beauty in nature and art, 
thus enriching their lives and making them better citi- 
zens.” Says anoth Health, worthy home membership, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character 
are objectives common to art and industrial arts as to 
all types of general education.” 

“Every child,” Joseph Lee has said, “has the right to be 


1 


hat America is entering upon an era 


exposed to art.” 


in which this may come true is the encouraging note 
sounded in Mr. Farnun report 
FoLtK FEstTIva HE ForEIGN COMMUNITY, By | 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer. Published by The Womans 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
“Through the medium of the folk festival,” says the, 
author, “we in America may preserve much of the 


and beauty of other peoples.” 
festival, its usefulness and its 
value as a resol lich should be preserved for our 
own cultural development are discussed in this delight- 


mysticism, of 
The origin 


fully written bool Chapters on the technique of folk 
festivals, on festival experiments in foreign communities, 
together with four seasonal folk festivals which may be 
given in this country, will commend the book to the| 





community worker or dramatic specialist who appreciates 
the value of utilizing the talents of foreign born citizens 
in a way which will mean self expression to them and to 
us the enrichment of our art life. 


RECREATION SucceEstions. An outline of Plans for 
Recreational Activities has been published by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The point of view is not 
only to suggest ways in which the social committee of an 
Endeavor Society may organize the recreation of th 
Endeavorers, but to show how the Endeavorers may cre- 
ate a new spirit in many communities and may share in 
the organization of the community recreation. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and other similar organizations 
in all of the various religious groups have a great oppor- 
tunity not only to serve their own members, but through 
giving attention to the training of individuals for th 
right use of leisure, to help in building the new America 


CoMMUNITY VALUE OF THE CONSOLIDATED Rvral 
Scuoot. By Augustus W. Hayes. Research Bulle- 
tin Number 2. The Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans, La. 


A consideration of recreation facilities and activities 
in the consolidated rural schools of Alabama, Louisana 
and Mississippi forms an important part of this pam- 
phlet. Asa result of the study it was found that the con- 
solidated rural schools of these states are falling far 
short of the requirements suggested by the Bureau of 
Education of at least ten acres, preferably more, to pro- 
vide space for garden and farm demonstration plats, 
ample playgrounds for the smaller children and_ space 
for games for the older children and adults. 

Only 56.6% of the school, it was shown, had ath- 
letic fields; 13%, bleachers; 82.6%, basket ball goals; 
2.2%, football goals; 76%, baseball diamonds; 26% ten- 
nis courts; 13%, recreation instruction regularly pro- 
vided, and 6.5% a recreation instructor leading in com- 
munity recreation life. 

Basket ball, the report states, seems to be the one pre 
eminent game played at consolidated schools. : 

“Definite training of teachers by properly qualified 
recreation or physical culture teachers is just commenc- 
ing to be in evidence in a few parts of the three states 
studied. Great values will undoubtedly come from a 
larger development of this feature of the consolidated 
rural school organization. A trained teacher in 
the community can lead in developing and staging adult 
recreation events and it should be looked upon as a most 
desirable asset. The consolidated school, by virtue of 
its size, may well afford to empley such a_ person 

—, Recreation life in the country and in small 
towns needs to be stimulated, developed and discussed 
to definite ends. Local plays, pageants, community 
events and the like need to be brought to light in a real 
and vital manner so as to awaken to the point of func- 
tioning the more or less dormant play instinct of adult 
country people. 

“It may require considerable time to provide regular 
recreation directors for rural districts. Through the 
consolidated rural school organization, however, the 
part time services, at least of a trained instructor, may 
become available to the community at large by a proper 
division of his time between the school and the com- 
munity.” 


LEADING Facts ror NEw AMERICANS, by Ralph P. Boas 
and Louise S. Boas. Published by the America! 
Book Company, New York City 

The aim of this book is to give classes in . 
varied and interesting material for reading, compositio! 
and conversation. The lessons also provide numerous 
opportunities for teaching simple _ history, geography 
civics, hygiene, elementary science, economics and bi0g- 
raphy. While the book is primarily a reader for inter 

mediate and advanced classes in English, it is also 4 

means for helping students to a broad understanding of 
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rican life. The latter part of the book is devoted 
iggestions for teachers. 


{UNITY EXTENSION. University Series #229. 
Extension #67. Prepared by Joseph Ernest 
McAfee. Issued by the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 

pamphlet is designed to serve as a manual for 
who are conscious of the new obligations of citi- 
ip. It tells of the plan of the University to help 
communities in problems of community life and 
es some of the community forces, such as the 
| the civic center, the library which must enter 

community-wide plan. 


no’s ATHLETIC ALMANAC. Published by Ameri- 
Sports Publishing Co., New York. Price $25 
1923 Almanac which has recently appeared con- 
fund of information on all American track and 
ents, records achieved in sports of various kinds, 
nships meets and Olympic games. Complete track 
ld records are to be found in this booklet. 


GAMEs oF JAMaica. No. 1. Publications of the 
Ik-Lore Foundation. Collected by Martha W. 
kwith, with music recorded in the field by Helen 
Roberts. Published by Vassar College, Pough- 
epsie, N. \ 
lk games preserved in this collection, although 
lown entirely from negroes in the country dis- 
come for the most part from old English and 
rather than from African sources. ‘Today these 
mes are giving place to more modern amusements 
re being abandoned for field sports and the latest 
steps. Nevertheless, the games which appear 
booklet are still known and played in Jamaica. 
addition to the folk games recorded which are, 
most part, singing games, there are some very 
ting descriptions of the celebration of special 
vs and “tea-meetings” and of weddings and fu- 
which the playing of social games has an impor- 


ARY EpUCATION IN 1921 anv 1922. Bulletin 1923, 
12. Bureau of Education. Compiled by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh. Published by Government Printing 
( Nice€ 
resumé of the growth of secondary education is 
interest, not only to the educator but to the 
in the leisure time field who is cooperating with 
ols in the development of recreation. “One of 
ful signs in secondary education is_ that 
s activities that assist in developing the intellect- 
ical and social needs of the problems are being 
ed. These activities are usually termed extra- 
but some of them tend to develop the pupils 
some of the regular curricular activities in 
make the school work more vital.” 
one of the significant statements appearing in 
ission of the curriculum of the secondary schools. 
also cause for encouragement in the statement 
ls are planning programs of study that 
the present and future needs of the high 
ind girl and that are giving more attention 
ults actually obtained. 


By Edna Geister. Published by George 
Company, N. Y. Price $1.25 
latest book on games, Miss Geister has 


field of children’s games and made a 
bution which will be greatly appreciated 
hers and leaders in children’s activities. 
for games and activities are offered 


doors, including roller skating 

rapes 

and quiet games for small groups 

nes for either large or small groups 

parties and picnics with games for large 
and small groups 


Games for special occasions. 





MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


Patented 


The only out- 
door Drinking 
Fountain that 
works day after 
day, year in 
and year out. 


FOOL 
PROOF 


Either vertical 
bubble or slight 


angle stream. 
Will Not Freeze 
and Burst. 


Write tor Booklet 
“What an Out- 
door Drinking 
Fountain Should 
Be.”’ 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


** The Original Hydrant House’’ 
422 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Service Devices since 1853 

















Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


One Year, Two Year, and Summer Courses 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 














STUNTS FOR FUN NIGHTS 


COLLECTION OF PLAY SONGS 


A mimeographed set of melodies of these lively numbers 
PRICE 15 CENTS 


Address: COMMUNITY SERVICE 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 











THE COMMENCEMENT ProGRAM. Volume 2, #10 
Extension Bulletin University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Price $.50 

Suggestions are to be found in this booklet, compilec 
by Professor H. D. Meyer of the University faculty, 
not only of general plans and committee organization 
for commencement programs but on such recreational 
features of the program as plays, pageants, games, 
drills, folk dances and field day events. Simple pro- 
grams are outlined and suggestions given for programs 
for group-center commencements. 
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The Progressive 





The Most Remarkable Diaaeetne Offer Ewer Made to the 
Teachers of the United States 
BARGAINS FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHER READERS 


Your Choice of 


Progressive Te 
McCalls Mag iZit 
Todays Hous 
Progressive Te 
Designer 


Progressive Tea 
Youths Companio 
McCalls Maga 
Progressive T 
American Mag 
Ten: 


Progressive er 
M ivaZine¢ 


Junior Home 
Today’s House wit 
Progressive Te 


Pictorial Revi 
Progressive Tea 


World’s W ork 


Progressive Teacher 
People’s Home Journal 
McCall’s Magaz 
Progressive Tea 

Radio News 
Progressive Teacher 


Womans Home Con 

American Magazine 

Progressive Teacher 

Pathfinder 

Mother’s Magazine 

Progressive Teacl 
s 


( ‘ollier’ s Wee 


panion 


BOTH OF 


Teacher One Year $2.00..... 


Any Book Listed Below Free with Every Order. 


Offers Are Good for 30 Days Only 


These Exceptional 


$2.00 Progressive Teacher $2.00 Our Price 
$1.00 Our Price Science and Invention $2.50 $4.00 
$1.00 $3.25 Progressive Teacher $2.00 Our Price 
$2.00 Our Price Little Folks $2.00 $3.50 
$1.50 $3.00 

$? 00 Progressive Teacher $2.00 Our Price 
$2 50 Our Price Fashionable Dress $3.00 $4.25 
$1.00 ; $4.7 - Progressive Teacher $2.00 Our Price 
$2.00 Our Price McClure’s Magazine $3.00 $4.25 
$2.50 $4.25 
$7 00 Progressive Teacher $2.00 Our Price 
pig 2 Review of Reviews $4.00 $4.75 
$2.50 Our Price 

$1.00 $4.75 People’s Popular Monthly, for 

$2.00 Our Price _ One Year ” 
$1.50 $3.25 Fruit, Garden and Home, All Five 
$7 00 ikea: iain for One Year _ ; for Only 
ory 2 Mother’s Magazine for One 

$4.00 $5.00 Year $2 65 
$2.00 Farm and Home, for One Yr. + 

$1.25 Our Price Progressive Teacher, for One 

$1.00 $3.50 Year 

ye “a” Woman’s World, for One Year All Four 
Pee , People’s Popular Monthly, for Only 
$2.00 for One Year 

$1.50 Our Price American Woman, for One Year 

$2.50 $5.00 Progressive Teacher, for One $2.7 5 
$2.00 Year 

$1.00 Our Price . 

$ .25 $2.85 Pictorial Review, for 8 Mos. All Three 
$2.00 Our Price Farm and Fireside, for One Year for Only 
$2.50 $3.85 Progressive Teacher for One Year - 


.And Playground One Year 


$$2.00 . Total $4.00.... 


THESE MAGAZINES FOR $3.00 IF YOU ACT TODAY 














Any one of these books free with a cash subscription to Reading, Conversation, Composition.............. $ .85 
Progressive Teacher alone or in combination with other Journals. Forty Minutes Late—Smith Pe ee ee eee 85 
Send only 8 cents to cover postage The Main Chance—Nicholson.................... 75 

The White Feather—Worrall.................... as 
Title Publisher’s Price The Marriage of Capt. Kettle—Hyne.............. ao 
The Battle Fig BOGE —LOFG. «oc cccccccssecce cee 1.00 
A Reversible Sant $1.35 Leaders of the Great War—Rowell................ 75 
Geutheren Hero Teles 50 When Mother Lets us acden-rennaen on stdbhentna tance 65 
A ahead Misloes Gf Tennessee... ...< . o-soccecece 75 A Book of Verse for Boys, Girls—Smith......... 90 
National Music Reades "75 The Art of Speech Making—Fowler 85 
Deginaae. aan ihe 1.00 Dandelicn Cottage—Rankin. : .85 
Common Sahedl & Swe ec ees 60 All the Year Round—Strong.............. .70 
Alice fe Won d endl 50 The Winds of Deal—Griswold................... 85 
Egypt and How To See It 1.00 Little Smoke—Stoddard.. Scanian tein ain ey a Ree 1.00 
Red Glove "75 After Long Years—Miller...... .90 
ia aia ak ean 6 Oa ee Oa ie Bs 
W oodrow Wils 1.50 
Field Lore for \ ey ENS cin nine dis gears aang By 
Stories. of Industr) gdasaceas 20 THE PLAYGROUND: 
70ld Nuggets of DOSE s6 6 bce cece tres taneseenese av A 
The Gray Wha 125 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Electricity for Boys 1.25 
Dave Porter Books 1.00 Gentlemen: 
es HS, 1.00 Pe I En. on odald eben mdb abbaecaene for 
Sel aven Fiv 1.00 which plea 
ala lalate ela ahcats 1/00 please send me the following magazines | year. 
es Oe Oe COMPETD , 5 5 oo 0's. v0 0s eweesesians Mt er 
Boy’s Story of Zet Sa eer eres CFD th ce cscntesesccecivacesccccentercoecnerescescessessesecesees 
Strange Gray Ca a ie ere wir ee hares ee Ml ahsctem rie Ceteet ete tesa dn cddnee ate bisdtiene doe ee daebaeeeted < 
poy e Partnershi cs Oa Pere Me nk ENO ROY SE OPE TER ER and 
At attsbi arg. .5f : 
By Reef and Trail 1.50 Free DEE A Uen Ge DOTA Wate aicte his is5ssehere aeeameoenes 
Administration of Education................e-++5-. 2.00 Cece cee cece renee ener rarer erereseseeseenssesesereeees 
Sandy ioaeae 1.50 Ne cr eee eee Cee se cee i ebk wae eaneenee 
Home Vegetables and Small Fruit 1.50 M.D. nner cccccccvercccccccncesccccerccsvccesoeseece 
The Messenger 75 DEE ieee eined nae a ee ee en ee 
Essays on Art.. ; 75 I ee OP GIN. 6. dans cect eascancs 
National Ideals in the Old Testament.............. 1.25 
Voice of Lincoln eS PR ene 1.50 
Recreation of Briar ep 
i_—_— = _ - 
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